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\¢ ITH EVERY TURN of the 
giant lathe, this cylinder increases in value. As un- 
worked metal, it is worth only a few cents a pound. 
But shaped, finished, as part of an automobile, a 
refrigerator, or a plumbing fixture, it becomes useful 
and valuable. Machine tools convert metal into prod- 
ucts indispensable to you. 


In factories, all over the world, G-E motors drive 
intricate machines. G-E apparatus controls their 
operation. The machines are shaping necessities for 
industry and for the home. 


Carboloy tools, a G-E development, cut metal with 
unprecedented speed. Electric gauges touch polished 
surfaces and accurately measure dimensions less than 
one ten-thousandth of an inch. Copper brazing and 
atomic-hydrogen welding join metal parts into a 
useful whole. X-rays, from tubes developed in the 
G-E Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., 
probe the inner secrets of metals and point the way 
to improvements in material and design. 


Such advances in manufacturing, made possible, in 
part, by G-E research, come home to you in better 
quality and lower cost in the machine-made products 
that are partof your daily life. Not only the elec- 
trical industry but every field of endeavor benefits by 
G-E tesearch —research that has saved the public 
from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it 
has earned for General Electric. 
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An Analysis and Appraisal of 
the Social Security Act 


by PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago. 


Whittlesey House Publication 
384 pages, 54 x 8, $3.00 


HE author of this book discusses here the new Federal 

Social Security Act, considering every aspect of it in 
detail—its origin, its chief provisions, how it will be ad- 
ministered. He also considers the present social security 
legislation of the various States and how this will be affected 
by the Federal Act. He comments on the effectiveness of the 
new laws, and gives suggestions how they may be improved. 
The book is a thorough and scholarly treatment of the vari- 
ous problems involved. The complete text of the Federal 
Social Security Act is included. 
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Research Associate in Religion, Yale University. 359 pages, 514 x 8. 
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A comprehensive description and interpretation of forty principal 
non-sectarian and privately promoted programs, which have char- 
acter building either as a conscious objective or as a presumed 
by-product. 


Examine these books 10 days without obligation 
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REPORT FOR 1935 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Statement by The Editor 


PROSPECT 1936 


“Education by the Current Event” 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


N one of his tales of discovery, H. M. Tomlinson 

made use of a phrase—“lively waters”—which seems 

to me descriptive of the change that has come over 
social and economic developments in the United States. 
Back in the 1920’s, you had to tax your imagination as 
to how and when, if you sought to get a hearing for 
some basic problem. These last years, in contrast, have 
been thick with situations, moves, issues; and increas- 
ingly there is hue and cry and hot feeling with respect 
to them. 

In our own work of inquiry and interpretation, those 
techniques which have distinguished Survey Associates 
in the past have taken on new edge. Social exploration 
is at once more opportune and more ticklish. We find 
ourselves up to the elbows in what Jane Addams called 
“education by the current event.” More than once dur- 
ing the depression there have been illustrations of that 
curious trick of life of which she speaks, when some 
theme which has been kicked about for years as mere 
controversial material, “takes fire and sets whole com- 
munities in a blaze, lighting up human relationships 
and public duty with new meaning.” But especially 
I have in mind the claims that have pressed upon us 
along the borders of education and journalism, to delve 
into and dramatize what lies behind, beneath and be- 
yond the conventional patterns of happenings that have 
already made the “front page.” 


IVEN time, for example, our social and economic 
needs have a way of welling up into litigation. As 


Miss Addams put it, “many difficulties come from the: 


simple failure of our ideas and conventions, not to men- 
tion our prejudices, to keep up with the pace of material 
change. Our environment moves much faster than we 
do.” Attempts are finally made through legislation to 
exercise some form of public control; and these attempts 
are challenged in the courts. Meanwhile there is a dis- 
tinctive service to be rendered by assembling and exhibit- 
ing the matrix of human facts in which the legal issues 
are imbedded. 

With the administration endeavoring to outflank mass 
unemployment and depression, and resorting to experi- 
mental measures on a vast scale, this sequence of events 


has taken on a new velocity. The White House, Congress 
and the U. S. Supreme Court, each in turn has been 
the focus of cleavage and tension. Now we come to the 
hustings. But whatever party is voted in next fall the 
fundamental situations which lie behind, beneath and 
beyond these issues will remain to be reckoned with as a 
charge on our inventiveness and competence as a people. 
They will not be settled by a change in administration 
any more than they are by the rendering of a decision. 
In the interval, however, the whole country will have 
gone through an unexampled course in education by the 
current event. And however such lively waters bristle 
with difficulties for such a cooperative society as ours, 
we of Survey Associates may contribute our soundings. 

To illustrate, the soberest challenge to staff time and 
space in the closing months of 1935 involved the whole 
span of public responsibility toward destitution, after 
five years of depression, and with the failure of em- 
ployment to pick up comparably with production and 
business revival. The crux of the matter lay in the an- 
nounced liquidation of federal relief, with the Works 
Progress Administration not yet in position to take over 
“employables” generally, and with no assurance that 
states and localities were prepared to shoulder the resid- 
ual load of relief. A series of articles throughout the 
fall quarter, led on to a questionnaire sent out in mid- 
December to the executives of twenty-five national or- 
ganizations; and we opened the new year with a sym- 
posium in our January Survey Midmonthly giving their 
estimates of the situation as federal funds were with- 
drawn and a new crisis impended. 

And for another illustration, with more of the future 
in it than of this winter of misery and discontent—our 
April Survey Graphic will be a special number, a skein 
of what Lincoln called “enduring problems,” which the 
hard times have laid bare as never before, which will be 
approached from variant angles, but which none the 
less set some of the grades American initiative must 
make if we are to go forward and not back in the years 
ahead. 

If there is one thing which each month has stood 
out with greater clearness in the pages of The 
Survey Midmonthly—whether in terms of statistics, of 
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findings, ot criticisms or proposals—it has been the short- 
sightedness of temporary and emergent attitudes toward 
widespread human wants growing out of the depres- 
sion and the measures taken to deal with them. More- 
over, on the months ahead will hang whether some of 
the lessons the hard times have taught us are put to work 
in permanent advances—or whether the opportunity will 
be lost, as it was lost after the earlier depressions since 
the turn of the century. 

Such considerations bear directly on the work before 
Survey Associates; and spur us to enlist backing in 
rendering the best we have to give with respect both to 
current moves and long range developments that en- 
visage the future. Moreover, we are ourselves hard 
pressed in meeting the urgent demands of the day’s 
work at the same time that we seek support to recast 
our going work to meet the changing times. 


Social Workers and Those Next of Kin to Them 


HE hard times have put The Survey Midmonthly 

to the test as a flexible, unendowed and _ tell- 
ing implement for mutual education. As an exchange 
for information, experience and ideas it is of course a 
dozen times more frequent than any national conference 
and reaches three to four times as many social workers 
and laymen who are interested in philanthropic agencies 
and movements. 

I could quote a sheaf of letters from executives and 
others testifying how The Survey has strengthened 
their hands in these years when voluntary societies have 
been so hard-pressed; and when the sheer weight of 
relief, and the public preoccupation with it, has crowded 
in and down on their distinctive services. The following 
reached us from Gerard Swope, chairman 1935 Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs: 


“The Survey Magazine doesn’t need words of praise 
from me for its accurate and fine interpretation of social- 
work facts; nevertheless, those of us who have been 
guiding the policies of this year’s Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs are deeply in your debt for many articles 


which have helped us not only in our thinking but in 
our planning.” 


The tempo of our coverage has been heightened not 
only by the rapid changes confronting social work dur- 
ing the depression, but by the expansion of public activi- 
ties; the ups and downs of emergency moves; the need 
for checking back programs from Washington as they 
have sifted down to states and communities. This has 
meant substituting first-hand inquiry for less expensive 
desk work; meant adding an assistant editor to our Mid- 
monthly staff this last year; meant realigning staff time 
and space. As a further step in this process our January 
(1936) Survey Midmonthly broke down our old sec- 
tions (health, education, social practice, etc.) into a flow- 
ing over-all department; which will afford us greater 
flexibility in current chronicle and digest; and at the 
same time free the “front of the book” for outstanding 
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contributions over signatures. All this calls for work of 
a new calibre, with a wider net the country over: 


Emergency Administrators 


HE money contribution of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation to Survey Associates has been more than 
matched these depression years by one of personal ser- 
vice. Such has been the work of Joanna C. Colcord and 
Russell H. Kurtz of its Charity Organization Depart- 
ment in carrying forward for the three years a 
special signed section of The Survey Midmonthly, Un- 
employment and Community Action. This has been an 
information service to executives, committee and com- 
mission members, drawing on the Department’s wide- 
spread correspondence and field work; and affording a 
running report of measures, methods and conditions 
entering into unemployment relief. It has been rein- 
forced by repeated articles in The Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic in which Miss Colcord, Mr. Kurtz, 
and other experts have assessed major developments. 
With the discontinuance of federal relief, this special 
section closed in December, with a joint review of its 
whole course. This report affords opportunity for reg- 
istering the appreciation of Survey Associates for the con- 
tribution of time, travel, ideas and writings made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation through this piece of collabora- 
tion. In money value alone it has of course exceeded the 
Foundation’s grants; and as a public service it has been 
outstanding. For our part, we like to think that it under- 
scored the pertinence of building up such carriers as our 
periodicals; which from month to month gave circula- 
tion and educational reach to the materials. We are glad 
that Miss Colcord and Mr. Kurtz continue as contribut- 
ing editors. 


Emergency Workers 


A’ the other end of the scale we have carried 
out the most spirited adventure in adult education 
in our history, among men and women of all vocations 
drawn into emergency operations. We instituted an edi- 
torial program geared to these newcomers as a piece of 
social work extension to promote insight and efficiency 
all down the line where relief reaches through to homes 
and communities. 

The outstanding feature has been a series of articles, 
“Miss Bailey Says,” by Gertrude Springer, associate edi- 
tor, which have not only met with endorsement from 
seasoned leaders, but (the real test) have been taken up 
with enthusiasm by the people for whom they were in- 
tended. They have been reprinted in three pamphlets 
which have already had a circulation of 27,000 copies— 
ordered individually, and in bulk by executives for staff 
distribution. 

Last month concluded the third year of the Bailey 
series. Letters from all over the country have attested the 
pithiness, the engagingness and the helpfulness of the 
writing. The tables of contents of the three pamphlets, 


drawn from The Survey Midmonthly, give a sense of 
the undertaking: 
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When Your Client Has A Car 
Are Relief Workers Policemen? 
What Price The Power Of The Food Order? 
How We Behave In Other People’s Houses 
I Think I'd Better Call The Nurse 

(by Mary Ross) 
When Families Won’t Behave 
Thank You, Officer, We Can Manage 
What? Clients With Bank Accounts! 


II 


Children Must Live Their Own Lives 
When Hidden Resources Turn Up 
Big-Hearted Clients 
Big-Hearted Public 
Publicity, Sweet And Sour 
Clients Under The Codes 
(by Beulah Amidon) 
Nerves 
When Clients Are Set In Their Ways 


Ill 


“Don’t Be A Social-Work Air-Plant!” 

Cash In Hand 

Family Ties 

Men Must Work 

White-Collar Temperament 

Relief By Ingenuity (A Letter to Miss Bailey) 
But The Children Are Earning 

Miss Bailey Goes Visiting 


The response to the whole program was such that we 
doubled our staff of field representatives, enlisting hun- 
dreds of these recruits to social work as readers—a plus 
that turned into a minus this fall, and entered into our 
predicament in clearing 1935. The announced liquidation 
of federal relief spread uncertainty among emergency 
staffs; cutting down on renewals, cutting out new; and 
in October alone reducing our joint subscription income 
by $1500. 

We shall face fresh opportunities for circulation and 
education as permanent services are instituted in the 
fields which have been covered in a blanket way by relief 
—such as are involved in the spread of employment ser- 
vices, unemployment compensation, old age pensions 
and insurances, the new provisions for child health and 
dependency, and the spread of public welfare depart- 
‘ments: state, county and city. This will mean slower 
growth, but more exacting editorial work—again a claim 
on the standards of service we are able to maintain in the 
months ahead. 


The Lay Public 


ERE our carrier is the Survey Graphic, with its 
wider scope and reach among laymen. And here 
these years have made unremitting demands on the type 
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of work which distinguishes it—swift, close-up inquiry 
and interpretation, gauging things in process. 

One gauge of how far we have made the grade in this 
wide ground between the expert and the lay public is 
our tally this past year at the hands of the Council of 
Librarians, commissioned by the Franklin Square Sub- 
scription Agency (identified with Harpers). Each month 
they single out the 10 Outstanding Articles of the Month. 
During 1935, in competition with the leading periodicals, 
we made the list 13 times. Three times it carried two 
articles of ours the same month. Five of the thirteen list- 
ings covered work of Survey editors. Such staff articles 
and kindred outside assignments count for illumination 
while questions are to the fore. Our tally for 1935 follows: 


MARCH 
Thou Shalt Not Kill, by Louis I. Dublin and Bessie 
Bunzel 
APRIL 


What Is Vital In Democracy, by Harold J. Laski 


MAY 


The Tenant Farmer Turns, by Cecil Holland 
The Price Of Poor Teaching, by William C. Bagley 


JUNE 
Twenty Years Of Grace, by Morris L. Cooke 


JULY 
NRA: A Trial Balance, by M. D. Vincent and Beu- 
lah Amidon 


AUGUST 


Julia Lathrop At Hull-House, by Jane Addams 
Ethiopia, Still Proud And Free, by Emory Ross 


SEPTEMBER 
A Unified Fisc, by Simeon Leland 


OCTOBER 
Revenue And Progress, by A. A. Berle, Jr. 


NOVEMBER 
Saving And Spending, by Stuart Chase 


DECEMBER 


The Promised Land—1935, by Loula D. Lasker 
The Strange Case Of Tom Mooney, by John A. Fitch 


For three years we largely laid off Survey Graphic 
promotion as an economy measure. Last spring we car- 
ried out experiments which were so encouraging that 
we projected a fall campaign, along modest lines, which 
has again put Graphic circulation on the upgrade. Begin- 
ning last spring, also, we set going a series of staff 
conferences, overhauling our editorial program, so as to 
take fuller advantage of quickening public interest in 
social and economic developments. 
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Our November Survey Graphic, brought out in a new 
format, with more readable type and illustrated cover, 
carried a “frame of reference,” singling out certain liv- 
ing trends which are special claimants on our work of 
inquiry and interpretation, and which reach out from 
these last years of strain into the American future. Here 
are some of the headings: 


Land And Water Planning 
Energy And Power Development 
Population Shifts 

Labor And Collective Bargaining 
Work And Employment Planning 
Security, Relief And Social Work 
Consumers 

Homes 

Government 

Our World Boundaries 

Education 

The Arts 


The editorial forecast concluded with this paragraph: 

“Out of the strain of the depression, then, America has 
been rediscovering itself—its needs, shortcomings, 
capacities, objectives. Our part in that process on Survey 
Graphic centers in its frame of reference, its first-hand 
work of inquiry and interpretation, and its educational 
reach many times wider than that of reports and books 
that handle a kindred subject matter. We turn to initia- 
tors of undertakings, to their critics; to proposers, pro- 
testers. We present the heart of experience and of others’ 
findings; but within the limits of a slender budget we 
employ a method of inquiry and interpretation that is 
our own, which gets at original sources and goes through 
a cross-fire criticism. Our endeavor is to combine the 
timeliness of reporting with the penetration of research.” 


Members and Contributors 


OR the sake of new members it may be in point 

to set down the underlying principle of Survey As- 
sociates as a cooperative publishing society. With few ex- 
ceptions (Reader’s Digest is outstanding) few subscribers 
really pay for the magazines they take. Advertising 
makes up the difference. Would that our clientele were 
like manufacturers or milliners; or that inventions in 
social engineering could be advertised! 

Without prospect of mass circulation or trade audi- 
ence, the founders of Survey Associates cut that knot 
by an original stroke, and soundly enough so that to date 
we have weathered the most severe depression in his- 
tory. They set up a cooperative society, put our publish- 
ing operations on a business basis and segregrated the 
types of service they believed should be carried forward 
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over and above what might come from slender commer- 

cial receipts. 

Taking a leaf out of the history of college, research 
and philanthropic agencies, they looked to those who 
appreciated the possibilities in such a project to share as 
members and contributors in carrying forward this plus 
of work as an educational operation. 

While our total contributions have shrunk during the 
hard times from over $100,000 in 1929 to less than $60,- 
000, the rank and file of our members ($10, $25, $50 and 
$100) have stood by tenaciously. 

Such a scheme of work as ours, in times like these, has 
its minuses as well as its pluses. Lines are being drawn 
these days and we have lost more than one contribution 
from people who protest that ideas of disinterested in- 
quiry, of holding the scales even, and of an open forum 
for discussion, are played out. If we are with them in 
their espousals, they'll back us; if not, they won’t. And 
they drop out. 

We are holding to our own line in the face of such 
tensions. Our working principle is that objective ap- 
praisal of measures and situations is needed now as 
never before; that it will win its way in a time when 
people are beset with prejudiced and partisan outgiv- 
ings. 

While we have suffered in the higher brackets, we 
mustered 1660 members and contributors in 1935, as 
against 1632 in 1934. This is comfortingly over last year, 
but a shrinkage from the 2000 level of our predepression 
membership. The tenacity with which old friends and 
participants have held on during the depression has been 
one of our most encouraging experiences. Each year, 
however, has worn some of them down, and it has been 
encouraging too, to win new members in the teeth of 
the hard times—and because of our service to them. Late 

in 1935 we enlisted a number of recruits among social 
workers, for example; and Survey meetings in Chicago 
and Cincinnati, attended by university people, civic 
leaders, business men and social workers, showed a live 


interest. 


Readers and Subscribers 


We entered 1926 with a combined stencil count of paid 
subscriptions at 22,254. 


—a net loss of around 5000 (17 percent) from our pre- 


depression level—not a bad fist of it as magazine 
experience goes. 


—a slight gain over last year and the year before during 


which we have been recovering lost ground. 


Stencil Count of Paid Subscriptions 


Changes in Combined 


January 1 Stencil Count 

1935 1936 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Jointse eee 15,616 15,905 Begin 25,935 22,944 21,671 21,923 
Graphic...... 4,894 5,072 End 


22,944 21,671 21,923 22,254 


Midmonthly.. 1,413 1,277 


Combined... .21,923 22,254 


+2991 =1,973 4-250" tg 3t 
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Factors in this showing are: 


Our field work in securing new joint subscriptions. 
With active promotion among relief workers, 
these leaped forward to 5668 in 1934—a gain of 
2000 over the preceding year. Under the changed 


conditions of 1935, we did well to fairly hold our 


own at 5525. 

The issuance of The Survey Midmonthly as a separate 
periodical, which with almost no promotion 
brought us 1400 subscriptions in 1934 and 1300 in 
1935, 

The revival of modest promotion on Survey Graphic, 
which produced 3517 new subscribers in 1935—a 
gain of around 1300 over 1934. 

A much appreciated gain in library subscriptions. This 
is all the more encouraging for many libraries had 
to cut down during the depression. In 1934, we 
had 3192 on our list; today 3469. 


At the Turn of the Year 


"THE year’s experience is crystallized in the condensed 
tables on page 134. Comparing 1935 with 1934: 


In a year of staff reorganization and new planning we 
held our total disbursements down to $145,912 or 
within $2246 of the retrenchment level of 1934. 
The increase is explained by a special project in 
the health field carried out under a $1000 grant; 
and to renewed investment in Survey Graphic. 

Publishing receipts ran $870 above 1934; contributions 
raised, $960 below. 


The two years, however, had very different outcomes. 
Over and above the contributions raised in 1934, we 
could apply the second half of an emergency $12,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation in 1933. As result, 
in closing our books a year ago, we had a surplus from 
which we could set aside reserves ($8000) for the first 
time in the history of Survey Associates. These have en- 
abled us to keep down our bank loans and fortified our 
general position as a going organization. 

In contrast, we cleared 1935 by less than $100—and this 
tiny margin on a budget of well toward $150,000 was 
achieved only by a final drive for contributions, by 
double collection letters and by keeping our books open 
the first days of January for belated memberships and 
subscriptions due in December and before. Our fall 
quarter was made precarious by the collapse in joint sub- 
scriptions due to the liquidation of federal relief, and by 
reductions and cancellations of contributions, in which 
current cleavages in the public temper played their part 
(along with the long drag of the depression). 


HOSE factors continue in 1936—and give the edge 

of emergency to our service in the face of unpre- 
cedented claims which the depression put upon us. Those 
claims, if anything, are more urgent and exacting amid 
the cross-currents of the year ahead. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 1935 _ 
HOW WE ENTERED 1936 


Summary of Funds, December 31, 1935 


HOW WE CAME OUT IN 1935 


Condensed Statement—All Operations 


General Graphic Founders Reserve 
REVENUE EXPENSES 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1935........... $356 $3,280 $5,000 
Contributions ...... $58,593.23 (op AceoUne dcomneae 33,734.59 Unfilled Pledges and Bad Accounts {54 81 a AS ‘ 
*Less Allocations. 8,300.00 Publishing Accounts (Combine 
— Circulation —Invest- $202 $3,199 $5,000 $8,40 
Net Contributions ............ $ 50,293.23 Ment vcienseonitenats $30,082.29 
Publishing Revenue .......... 95,702.61 Publishing Main- Balance for year 1935........... 67 tl 
—— tenance .......... 82,101.03 112,183.32 
Total Revenue ...............6 $145,995.84 Balance. Dec. 31, 1935......555. $269 $3,210 $5,000 $8,47: 
Votall Expenses, w.nccrmeccsenee $145,917.91 ; 
Excess of Revenue over Expenses 77.93 ‘ 
Se 4 
$145,995.84 
: — = - = 
CONTRIBUTIONS EXPENSES I. MIDMONTHLY SURVEY 
GENERAL FUND Roe Stee Oe ) otc tadtstatet crete $ pee REVENUE EXPENSES 
Total Memberships. $22,390.00 rte UR UENO = aoa REA 
Other Contributions 13,239.50 Editor’s Office (%)..........-.. 4,593.97 | Joint Subscriptions Administration (%) .......... $ 4,949.56 
—— New $22,555.08 Editor’s Office ('/4)...$3,062.64 
Total General Fund............ $35,629.50 Renewals .......... 32,567.92 Editorial We eecioneecr 6,961.14 10,023.78 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS (Ya). se ccescins + + -$55,123.00 $27,561.50 Litrdentiad el Beate ea aks Ages eee 
Midmonthly Subscriptions ..... 3,435.91 P 2 I aaa 
Wndustry, sso.siec61 $ 2,575.00 industryyccme cect $3,434.79 Allocations (1/2) 4,150.00 De CORRS Conuonccadeoscasorls 47.0 
Foreign Service ... 1,510.00 Foreign Service 1,940.00 Sales nig cnet Ce "057.69 Advertising) ae cm stories eee 1,700.3: 
eran rae} siostiansts REE pealth Fase mo 90a Ee eS yas Meet ty iain re 
octal Fractice.... 5 cial Practice .... , OF = ~—'«|-s Total Circulation Revenue...... 35,405.10 
Education 370.00 Education ......... 2356.83 Feel pyreulatlon, Revenues: $35,105 OG Total Publishing Maintenance... $30,005.65 
Communities ..... 115.00 Communities 363.17 obb ngiedy/s) coe 909.84 Circulation Investment 
Discounts Earned ('3) 227.95 Joint Subscription Ex- 
bed es tension (Y2) ....$10,817.31 
Total Departmental Funds..... 6,478.73 14,916.47 Total Publishing Revenue....... $38,553.98 Midmonthly 
Appropriations Promotion ...... 27.39 10,844.70 
General and Departmental From General Fund.$ 61.37 ————— 
Combined ................-. $42,108.23 Total’ Association Account....... $33,734.59 From Midmonthly 
MIDMONTHLY FUND ...... 2,295.00. Fon ER RRK CER DATE SOUR! ease eaaacec CID AEROS 
Expenses? sewer eran 40,850.35 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 14,250.00 uerooniatiane Total 'Revenues.ncnccro teen eine $40,850.35 Total Expenses $ 
From General Fund 
=a vaste leat ore $ 61.37 
rom idmonthly Fun 4 
ane puamon as gi ela oi 2,235.00 Hl. SURVEY GRAPHIC 
rom Graphic Founders 
_ Fund to Graphic.......... Pans REVENUE EXPENSES 
NMocHtlOns: Weicjcreinaiciete eietteictove 300. oe - 
— Ss Joint Subscriptions (/2)........ $27,561.50 Administration (3) .......... $_ 4,949.57 
Total Contributions Needed $58,515.30 Allocations (Y2) ..........+-.. 4,150.00 Editor’s Office (%)..$ 4,593.96 
Balances for the year Survey Graphic Subscriptions Editantal, .jjcu se 12,877.33 17,471.29 
General Fund ....... $67.27 New, ssnissicumeaaee $5,256.09 a 
Graphic Founders Renewals ..... - 6,239.31 11,495.40 Manufacturing 15,842.97 
DUTEE Gasebacnan se 10.66 77.93 Sales cremeces onscheerren rian 1,224.32 Subscription Routine (5) 6,049.94 
ee a Sales jie. traces 537.03 
Total Contributions Received... $58,593.23 $58,593.23 Advertising: faescussenne 7,244.58 
Total Circulation Revenue...... $44,431.22 
Advertising) © \sic.c cielacisais jeisierectcls 10,240.32 
z pale. 28 Jobbing! \Cye)iecaennemm cern 909.85 Total Publishing Maintenance.. $52,095.38 
Discounts Earned (35)......... 455.90 
Royaltles’) %sewaneetinene mmc 1,111.34 Circulation Investment 
Total Publishing R $57, 148.63 sotension A). 910,817.32 
° . otal Publishing Revenue...... 148, ension +. .$10,817. 
RECAPITULATION of Publishing Accounts Appropriations Graphic Monthly 
From Graphic Founders Fund. 14,184.34 Promotion ...... 8,420.27 19,237.59 
Total: Revenue < .:.:<esccyesvesie iter sie 7 3 
REVENUE ‘otal Revenue $71,332.97 Total; Expenses a vio.c saa $71,332.97 
Midmonthly Graphic Combined 
Subscriptions (twice a month) $27,561.50 $27,561.50 $55, 123.00 
a see SESS hsp 
ocations 150. 150. 300. 
Bulk Sales 257.69 1,224.32 1,482.01 CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 
Ae reine Circulation Revenue bes arg anaes Veet 
MOO RSIRD He teres mie 2,011. rend. 1aOKs In Hand, December 31, 1934 
N ae re i 5 js NOB ET trios aly ool nje ate bald ara » a siacaualele pielel spinosa eee eee ee ee $11,299.60 
Discounts pane E 227.98 498-80 pales Interest), bonds and -savings) account; «cecmensecenn os menenmen i cot aa tener 305.80 
OV SIGIES:) Waves clarsiota cvciote ia 1,111.34 (,001,34 “$11,605.40 
Total Publishing Revenue.............. $38,553.98 $57, 148.63 $95,702.61 Disbursements : 
Appropriations to Publishing Accounts Ha sacle Sona paRthaen $396.36 
ast oO} onds Purchased... 82.78 
prom Widen reas as Premiums and Commissions on Bonds Purchased. . 387.19 866.33 
From Graphic Founders Fund 14,184.34 16,480.71 Balance: ‘In ‘Hand, December<Sl)- (935.04 ict ase acces nite eerie $10,739.07 
Total’ Revenue. saz unemeswice sacar geass $40,850.35 $71,332.97 $112,183.32 ro a 
EXPENSES 
CERTIFICA 
Matiitenance’ =, (assesices 5. erat tae ae $30,005.65 $52,095.38 $82,101.03 é CATE CE BURY, 
Circulation investment .................... 10,844.70 19,237.59 30,082.29 Survey Associates, Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the twelve months ending 
December 31, 1935. We certify that the condensed statement of revenue and expenses on 
PR OtAllt EXMONSOS. conan iislc cles a esrmtcreacnciee sents $40,850.35 $71,332.97 $112,183.32 a cash basis and the related statements of association and publishing accounts and educa- 


tional funds are in agreement with the books of account and conform to the apportion- 
ments approved by your management; and in our opinion correctly set forth the revenue 


and expenses and the summary of funds for th 
New Vere Ueno, eat or the year ending December 31, 1935. 
(Signed) COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ACCOUNTING BUREAU 


* $5 is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution to cover 
WERNER E. REGLI, Director. HOWARD J. APFEL, C.P.A. 


the regular subscription of the member or contributor. 
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Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1935 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 


($2235) 

Bewitts) Haroldiott) 5 oe citelsw clea «10 $1400 Hill), (Miss' 1M: Alice... cen. 
American Public Welfare Asso- Jewish Board of Guardians, 
ciation, Chicago................ 200 he NA. Tesacniaonchdbcoticn cc 
Springer, Mrs. Gertrude......... 50 Jewish Home Finding Society 
ReaNOn SETANK s oo eeraisicin cicisieine ss se 25 OF o CINOADG micas ein -\ele weir /tapets 
Chicago Commons............ 25 Kaiser, Miss’ Clara A.........- 
Colcord, Miss Joanna C 25 Deter LLy “ibs A Bacouebacseasac: 
Community Welfare Federation, Kasius Peto mcr it 2 otsra eet 
Wilkes= Barre’ <cf0:.clesi seyerej< <1 25 Keegan, Msgr. Robert F 
Publicity Department, Detroit Kurtz, Russell 

Community Fund............... 25 Lane, Robert P. 

Associated Welfare Agencies, Loomis, Miss Alice M 
Springfield, Vie ne 2 ccetcts:<:sx0 10 Magnusson, Leifur ........ 
Atkinson, R. K... 10 Parsons, Reginald H. 

Biddle, Eric H... 10 Peck, Miss Lillie M. 


Blanchard)” Ralph. ¢- oishicen. «er 10 
Boston Council of Social Agencies 10 
Branion, Raymond C............ 10 
Canton Welfare Federation........ 10 
CAPOY HARDY AIM Si. aisles, 22 aebehee se 10 
Carr, Miss Charlotte E......... 10 
Children’s Aid Association, Boston 10 
Clague, Ewailhj..< <.)2. 3.<'\w nee se ons 10 
Community Chest, Washington, D.C. 10 
Community Chest, St. Joseph, Mo. 10 
Eldridge, Miss Anita............. 10 
Emerson, Miss Ruth.............. 10 
Family Welfare Association, Balti- 

he oh a AWS PareO ane Seamenl 10 
Family Welfare Organization, Inc., 

Allentown, [Paricarce inti corece 10 
Goldstone, Fred D............... 10 
Hackorye BYTOM) Tie ais:)-/esieicia rik 010 10 


Rabinoff, George W.............. 
Randall, Miss Ollie A........... 
Ross, Miss Madeline Dane 
Roxbury Neighborhood House..... 
St. Paul Community Chest, Inc.. 
Social Service Federation of Engle- 
wood ...... entonnadeton Gaabonc 
State Child Welfare Commission, 
CR ELS. aoicied ORS DERE OOS 66 
Stuyvesant Neighborhood House, 
Nie Vie Wa dconeodisorvider occaano 
Telegraph Hill Neighborhood As- 
sociation, San Francisco,...... 
Tulsa Community Fund, Tulsa, 
OWE“ ediccao coc bono cdonopy 
Webster, Miss Elizabeth H 
Whaley, Miss Nell 
Willett, Herbert L., Jr.......... 
YMCA—New York 


DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 


INDUSTRY 

($2575) 
Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis D. $500 Davis, J. Lionberger........... 
Eel a Samuel! (San seinswi. teenie 500 IDVANEK EV MOSk Gi resie'e\c-0\cve's as ene 
Filene, Lincoln ........ 250 Mallory; Otto Testes se siccisvicie ect 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry ... 250 Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. (in 
*Kaufmann, Edgar J 250 MOmorlam). antatetalss:fvinielaicfareiors 
Huyck, Edmund N. (In Memor- Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R.. 

(El dc oogodsnedodoconieed depos 200 Beard, Charles A......... 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth. 100 Cooke, Morris Llewellyn.. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower.. 100 Greening, Miss Florence........ 
Lewisohn, Sam A..............- 100 Prendergast, Hon. William A... 

FOREIGN SERVICE 
($1510) 

*tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. $500 Scattergood, J. Henry............ 
*Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W....... 300 Scattergood, Miss Margaret...... 
*Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P... 250 Thomas, Arthur H........... 
James, Mrs, Bayard............. 100 Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold.. 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas..... 100 Wilh) SUltus' iyeisic ocr. 's mnie ostels 
Cutting, Hon. Bronson.. 50 Maier, Paul D. I.... 
Anonymous .............. 25 Preston, Miss Evelyn. 

Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. 25 Rhoads, Charles J.... 


Leeds, Morris Eee Dee wen San 


Rhoads, George A... 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 


($215) 
iS OE CIES | nctieroptes a tei aes se $100 Family Service Society, New 
Charity Organization Society, COIDET OG). wasagoucesic obo aarioe co 
Buffalo ..... Baeleleeieisinota sisicie Se 25 Jewish Social Service Association, 

Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 25 New mavionkeaice carters yete reser 
Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 25 Kenderdine, John D............. 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa.... 10 

HEALTH 

($1693.73) 
tJulius Rosenwald Fund.......$1098.73 Forbes, Dr. Alexander.......... 
Thomas Thompson Trust....... 300 Bernheim, Dr. Alice R........ 
Bradley, Richards M......... «. 100 Goodale, Dr. Walter S......... 
Wald, Miss Lillian D......... 50 Haskell, Mrs. John A...... a 
Potter, Miss’ Blanche..... a 20, Jones, Mrs, Robert McK 
Shelden, Mrs. Henry..... pe Pd) Maternity Center Association, 
Wile IDES) Irae Sos ects. Fo ct Rhee tacee New?) Vorlgies.striala wis saveaiees 


EDUCATION 
($370) 
°Stern, Mr. & Mrs, Alfred K., $350 Eddy, Mr. & Mrs. L. J.......... 20 
COMMUNITIES 
($115) 
Brownlow, Louis ..........ee0ee $50 °Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K.... 40 
Burnham, E. Lewis............- 25. 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 
($14,250) 
Twentieth Century Fund......... $3500 °*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 500 
“Julius Rosenwald Fund.......... 3000 Warburg, Mr. & Mrs. Felix M.. 500 
CRblg?  GAMuell “Sue icnictsisteseaic = 2000 *Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 400 
Elmhirst, Mrs, Leonard K... 1000 Bamberger, Louis) .2.2...5...00 250 
LOL a Gt Gonpesconee soponsbed 1000 *Lasker, Miss Loula D.......... 250 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S...... 500 Leach, Mrs. Henry G........... 250 
Goldman; HOMly, se weisteryaiettone are 500 *Cannon, Mrs, Henry White...... 100 
Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry..... 500 
GENERAL FUND 
($35,629.50) 
Russell Sage Foundation........ $3090 Eds tains MaXsn cites ieelctatdiptteeretalale 250 
AMONY MOUGie ier ieieisieclereleie Wythe 2000 Gru Oy i bei? ondorcoepauongode 250 
°Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P.... 1000 McGregor, Mr. & Mrs, Tracy W.. 250 
Lehman, Hon. Herbert H........ 1000 Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. 250 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll......-. 1000 AMOMY MOUS |. fjote'ecs «a (0's.dic)areia:e(eisiare 200 
tEastman, Mr. & Mrs, Lucius R. 800 fCannon, Mrs, Henry White..... 200 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C............ 500 LEGGE UGS Goonodmonneno cocpcta 200 
7°Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 500 Rosenwald Family Association.... 200 
Levy, Mrs. David M............ 400 ASHOM Se siiber stantiiclstere’s sie(Ratsi=t iesils 125 
Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D... 300 Ettelson, Hon. Samuel A........ 125 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Huvek> Francis, Oinicies accstuse est $75 Winchester, Harold P............ 15 
Potter (Die Ellen Gia aiecc vine 40 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs, Maxwell... 10 
Brtiore; mH ONh Yeas ciai sitet sls t ses 35 *Biddle, Mrs, Fe Bwwci-.. 2. nn. 10 
GON aL Othe anticneasandipbudae 30 “Castle, Miss H. E. Aw......... 10 
*Seaver, H. L 30 *Foley, Miss Edna L............ 10 
Bryson, Lyman 20 *Harvey, Mrs. John S, C......... 10 
Ingraham, Mrs, 20 *Matthews, William H.......... 10 
Pyfer, Fred S 20 Huntington, Mrs. Hester G...... 7.50 
Thorp, Miss Anne.... 20 *Barker, Mrs. L. B. Row... 5 
Alford, Miss Martha... 15 *Buell, Miss Bertha G.......... 5 
Alger, George W.......... oat 15 *Churchill, Miss Grace.......... 5 
tBaldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish. . 15 *Coolidge, Miss E. W........... 5 
BEAamiaityataen benceinc eatsiisiatac rs sele 15 *Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W...... 5 
Bruere, Robert W 15 *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell......... 5 
Delano, Frederic A 15 *Ogden, Miss Esther G.......... 5 
Emerson, Dr. Haven 15 *Porter, Rev. L. C.........20.06 5 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W. (in *Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred.... 5 
Memoriam) ae Sate 15 SSplnigatn,, Doo Eien cae cere re 15-0 5 
Harper, J. C 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret....... 5 
Kimber, Miss N. B....... 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice....... 5 
Liveright, Mrs. Alice F 15 *Taylor, Prof. Paul S... 5 
Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr..... 15 *Veeder, Miss Mary A.. 5 
Purdys, LAWSON i jesitrasieicies cate ser 15 *Willard, Dr. C. J........ 5 
Shattuck, Dr. & Mrs. George Carpenter, George Oliver... 2 
LCL Oy par cnoneOadgncol ene rch 15 Scott, Dr. J. Ml OW. occee.- sien ns 2 
*Wadsworth, Hon. Eliot.. 15 Walsh, Miss Mary L............. 2 
Wales, Mrs. Edna McC.......... 15 Edwards, Miss L. M.......-...- 1. 1 
MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
ANDREWS, Mrs. W. H. Gaisman, Henry J. 
Austin, Mrs, Chellis A. Haynes, John Randolph & Dora 
Blumenthal, George (Foundation) 
Burlingham, C. C. Household Finance Corporation, Chicago 


Castle, Mrs. George P. Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 
Colvin, Miss Catharine °Kaufmann, Edgar J. 

Cook, Alfred A. Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 
*Cooke, Mrs, Morris Llewellyn Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 


Loeb, Jacob M. 

Mack, Judge and Mrs. Julian W. 
Mason Fund 

May, Herbert L. 


Cravath, Paul D. 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Cushing, 0. K. 
Flexner, Bernard 


ST 
KEY: 

* Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 

+ Gave also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 

° Gave also to Departmental Funds 

+ Deceased 


ee 
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($100 Contributing Members Continued) Peabody, Miss E. R. Stix, Mrs. 8. L. + Burdick, Dr. William 


Peabody, George Foster Strong, Mrs. J. R. Bureau of Child Hygiene, Tr 
Perkins, Dr. Roger Griswold Burgess, Ernest W. 
May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. Pope, Mrs. Willard Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford us Burkhard, Hans 
McMurtrie, Miss Ellen Rosenthal, Lessing Polk, Frank L. AFT, Charles P, 2nd Burleson, F. E. 
(In Memoriam) Rosenwald, Lessing J. Porter, Mrs, James F. Taylor, Miss Anna, A: Burns, Allen T. 
“Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. Sherwin, Miss Belle “Porter, Rev. L. C. Taylor, Prof. Graham Burritt, Bailey B. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott °Swift, Harold H. Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. Taylor, Miss Katharine Busch, Henry M. 
Pick, George Volker, William Pulitzer, Joseph Thompson, William 0. Buss, Mrs. Helen S. 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS Rector, Miss L. E. *Twombly, John Fogg Butcher, Mise Theodora Ss. 
Renard, Miss Blanche utler, Mrs. E. B. 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. Butzel, Miss Emma 
Anonymous Marston, George W. Robbins, Mrs, Frances C. L. Van DER sce lee bs: Butzel, Fred M. 
Blackmer, Mrs. B. A. Mayer, Albert Rogan, Ralph F. Villard Oswald Garrison Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. Meyer, Alfred C. Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. Villard, Mrs) Henry! (in Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 
Bucher, Mrs. Paul Milbank, Albert G. Rosenbloom, Charles J. Memoriam), Byington, Miss Margaret F. 
Chapin, Miss Caroline B. spre John F. sR Rothermel, John J. 
Chenery, William L. °Morrow, Mrs. Dwig . Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
*Converse, Miss Mary E. Newborg, Moses WacouHeE IM, Aaron Caroen, Jonn 4 
Dayton Bureau of Community Newborg, Mrs. Moses Walsh, Frank P. a Parenting 
Service & Community Chest *Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. Saunpers, B. H. Watson, Miss Lucy C. eRe ae d 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert Parkinson, Thomas |. *Schonblom, H. E. Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps apse ; cai an rales 
Friedlander, Edgar Pope, Willard Schwarz, S. L. Wieboldt Foundation, Chicago reed e ae sar ibe re. 
Gannett, Mrs, Mary T. L. Pratt, George D., Jr. Senior, Max : Wilchinski, N. M. Gane MEU CUMe re Wee ‘ 
Goff, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) Rauh, Julian S. Shapleigh, Miss Amelia Willcox, Miss M. A. apen, Ashe F ‘ 
Greenfield, Albert M. Rosensohn, Mrs. Samuel J. Sherwin, Miss Prudence Williams, Dr. Frankwood E. Capron, C. a babe 
Griffith, Miss Alice Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) Shroder, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Willson, Miss Lucy B. Capron, ae bobs Oe * 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. Schlesinger, Elmer, Jr. Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. (in. Memoriam) Cardozo, Just! i. barge ‘ 
Kelley, Nicholas Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) Slep, D. N. Wilson, Miss Mildred W. Carlson, ride hha . ‘ 
Kellogg, Paul Smith, Mrs. Carlton R. Sloss, Mrs. M. C. Wise, Dr. Stephen S. Carmody, John Michae 
Lasker, Edward Stuart, R. Douglas +Spahr, pou cree B. paaiilaet he rand Fe 
L r, Miss Florina Vincent, Dr. George E. Spahr, Dr. ary B. , ‘s. J. R. t 
fee Miss oaks D. Steedman, Mrs. E. H. ‘YouNG, Owen D. Carroll, Miss Mollie Ray 


Carstens, C. C. i 
Carter, Miss Luella \ 


Cassels, Edwin H. 
ete EMILE SIE $10 COOPERATING MEMBERS Geeta Fey era 


Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 


; ; . Cavin, Miss Evalyn T. 
Assott, Mrs. Donald Ue: Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay A sport, Miss Edith Becker, John ee cca y 
3 Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsie Borg ; Beckhard, Martin z . 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. GaGdFlehe MES Abbott, Miss Grace eorurane Chadbourne, William Merriam 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. J ers Abbott, Miss Minnie D. BeDell, Alyn M. Chaffee, H. Almon 1 
Anonymous Goodshocd iC IRE: Abbott, Miss Rachel S. Bedford, Miss Caroline Chalmers, Rev. Allan K . 
Anonymous Abrons, Mrs, Louis W. ack eet LTR Chamberlain, Selah i 
Armour, Philip D. Adams, Miss Emma F. , in, Mrs. R. C. 
Athey, Mrs. G. N. Hamtin, Chauncey 4. Adams, Miss Jessie B. Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. George A. eae sy ae 
Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths tAddams, Miss Jane Benjamin, Mrs, David re ace Goneo 
Harrison, Shelby M. Adie, David C. Benjamin, Edward B. Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 
Batowin, mrs. H. P. Hart, Mrs. Harry Affelder, Louis J. (In Memoriam) Benjamin, Miss Fanny Chasen pantalla 
*Baldwin, Miss Rachel Hatch, Mrs. P. E. Agnew, George B. Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. Chazoorstiartid 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. tHazard, Mrs. F. R. Alderton, Mrs. W. M. Benjamin, Paul L. Chatfield George H 
Beardsley, Mrs. John Hilton, Mrs. F. M. Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson Bennett, Dr. Charles L. Cheever aMrceeDautd 
Beer, Walter E. Hilton, George Allen, Judge Florence E. Bennett, Roger W. Cheyney; Miss Allee S 
Belmont, Mrs. August Houghton, Miss May Allentown Community Chest Berle, A. A., Jr. Children’s Aid Society. “Buffalo 
Berle, Mrs. A. A., Jr. Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman +Almy, Frederic Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. Childron’s)) Weltaroulinoderation 
Bookman, C. M. Hughes, Chief Justice Charles E. Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred Bettman, Alfred N.Y. Cc i 
Brady, Dr. John W. S. Hunter, Miss Anna F. Alspach, Charles H. tBicknell, Ernest P. Childs, R. S 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed Amberg, Julius “Biddle, Mrs. F. B. Chubb. Percival 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities Amidon, Judge Charles F. Bigelow, Miss Alida J. * Churchill) IMisse Grace 
"Buell, Miss Bertha G. Ibe, Mrs. Francis P, Anderson, Judge George W. Bigger, Frederick Giaaharn ” Miss Katee Hollada 
Buttenheim, Harold S. Ingham, Miss Mary H. Anderson, Miss Margaret B. Bijur, Miss Caroline «+ Glee Ravinend a 
Buttenwieser, Mrs. Benjamin J. Isaacs, Stanley M. Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. Billikopf, Jacob Cl i Evens 
Anderson, Nels Bingham, Judge Robert W. ane ae Fo 
Anderson, Mrs. Norma C. Bird, Mrs. Clarence E. cls ‘ ASIDE Frederic E 
Casor, Phitip JANEwAY, Rev. F. L. Andrews, Mrs. D. E. Bissell, Miss Elizabeth E. Chomen eB i a suent ae 
Carter, Richard B. Joslyn, Mrs. Arthur E. Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. Blair, Henry P. Giavelendtireinice ae 
Catlin, Miss Ruth Aerat Ciits thoes Blochman, L. E. rob elae ppm 
Chanter, W. G. AGonROUS Bloom, Dr. W. S. papibelbee ea ae 
Chew, Miss E. B. Kane Francie icisher Anonymous Blumgart, Dr. Leonard rac Mer ard ss Louise M. 
Claie puss edane berry Kellogg, Miss Clara N Anthony, Miss Julia B. Bolen, Miss Grace R. ae ak Males dtd He A 
Clowes, F. J. Peale 3 Misti RlorsewEeck Acosonsei Caw? Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. Codman, ne yh Pusietect 
Conyngton, Miss Mary Ree et Argetsinger, John Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. tbe Labee fat 
*Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn Aeneas Noun en Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph 1. 


Council of Social Agencies, 


; 7 Bond, Miss Elsie M. Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 
i i i *Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. Arnstein, Leo b, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Koshland, Daniel E. Ashe, Miss Elizabeth Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen a Bare Lion 
sone piled ‘ Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce rapa ape Colbourne, Miss Frances 
, Mrs. Gardner ; org, Mrs. Sidney C. , 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon Ashley, R. L. 
Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H Associated Jewish Philanthropies, Borton, Mrs. A. Wallace rid re revel tee 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 5 , t Boston Botsford, Miss Laura H. Coles Lae : 
Curtis, Miss Isabella Association of Junior Leagues of Boutelle, Dr. L. E. reer Harold S$ 
La MONTE, Miss Caroline B. America Bowen, Mrs. Joseph. T. colton: Bee Se 
; Lehman, Arthur Atwood, Miss Alice C. owen, ss u Drie hBy a DT 7 
Davis, mat Boney a Lewis, Theodore J. Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. Bowers, Mrs. Martha D.° ravstsip Yd oe pee ines- 
Redes niparivalie 2 Lewisohn, Miss: Alice Austin eE cus ube oe mis: HE Huiecols Community Union, Madison, Wis 
H Lewisohn, Miss Irene Austin, Miss Rut! owman, E. M. A , , . 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H: Liebman, Mrs, Julius Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet Brackett, Mrs. Edward S. Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 
Douglas, James H. 2 Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R Conklin, Miss Agnes M. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. opened gabvacenake Bradley, Prof, Phillips *Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. raaageas Ses Venting Bacuaracu, Mrs, S. Bradway, John S. Conyngton, rhceeas 
Duffield, Mrs. Edward D. (In| Memoriam) Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. Poe 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. Baerwald, Mrs. Paul Brandt, Miss Lilian Cooley, Charles H. (In Memoriam 
M ecLeisu, Mrs. A. Baker, Judge Harvey H. Braucher, H. S. page ie Rosse A 
Eckstein, Louis Macomber, Miss Bertha (in| Memoriam) - Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor wen vrurlow ie co Bb 
Eidlitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick Madeira, Mrs. L. C. perc Raera ene A: Bronvales Mia west e: Cooper, Charles C. (In Memori 
Elsendrath, Mrs. Joseph N. Marshall, Robert Baker, Ray Stannard Brenton, Miss Helen M. Cae aban (in Memoriam) 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund Mason, Miss Mary T. Leesa Toes diag Browets: Hanes eae Cornell, Miss Ethel L 
Elliott, Dr. John L. McChesney, John ge A ny pe Brew inat een ae ahaa Council of Social Agencies, Buffalo 
English, H. D. W. (In Memoriam) McConnell, Bishop Francis J. Balter. Etpese.S. Brockett, Miss Elisabeth G. : 


Ernst, Morris L. 
Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


Fets, mrs. samuel s. 
Ferry, Mansfietd 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 

Frank, Walter 


Ganmste, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gannett, Mrs, Mary Ross 
Gavit, Mrs. E, Palmer 
Gavit, John Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
Geier, Mrs. Frederick A. 
George, Miss Julia 


Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M. 
Meyer, Carl 

Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs, Rita W. 
Moors, Mrs. John F. 

Morris, Mrs. Harrison §. 

Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 


Norris, George W. 
OLEsEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 


Parsons, Miss Edith F. 
Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 


Baltimore Federation of Churches 
Bane, Miss Lita 
Barber, Miss Edith M. 
Barbey, Henry G. 
Barker, Miss Ada M. 
*Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 
Barnard, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Clifford W. 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ralph 

(In Memoriam) 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs, Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia 
Baylis, R. N. 
Beal, T. R. (In Memoriam) 
Becker, James H. 
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Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooklyn AICP 
John Graham 


Dr. Philip King 


Prof. William Adams 
Brownlow, Mrs. Louis 


Miss Etha Louise 
Buck, George G. 


Council of Social Agencies, Pasadena 
Coyle, C. H. 

Crane, Dr. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, Charles R. 

Criley, Miss Martha L. 
Crooker, Mrs. George H. 
Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 
Cross, Mrs. Gammell 

Crotty, Miss Marie Loulse 
Crow, Miss Dorothy L. 
Crozier, Willlam 

Culbert, Miss Jane F. 
Cummings, W. A. 
Cunningham, Alan 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 
Cushman, Mrs. James S, 
Cutler, Prof. J. E. 

Cutler, Mrs. Leslie B. 


KIN, Mrs. Henry D. 

els, Frederick 1. 

dson, Rev. H. Martin P. 
Mr. & Mrs, Abraham N. 
Dr. & Mrs. Michael M. 
Mrs. Natalie R. 

Harry P. 


Mrs. George P. 

Mrs. Harry Arnold 

Joseph P. 

e, Mr. & Mrs. Albert Lytle 
dorff, Dr. Neva R. 
Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde 
field, Mrs. Lewis L. 

psey, John P. 

M. C, 

y, Miss E. G. 

y, Dr. Francis P. 


Karl 
oit League for the Handicapped 
sch, Miss Naomi 


Miss Katharine 

Dr. Lovett 

Miss Mary S. 
AS Ws 
Dr. Robert L. 


inson, 

trichson, Miss Levina S. 
ingham, Mrs. Thomas M. 
worth, R. J. 


n, Miss Effie E. 

ge, Cleveland E. 

nelly, Thomas J. 

ter, Miss Agnes M. 
yner, Mrs. Harry 

ke, Mrs. Louis Stoughton 
per, Miss Laura A. 

per, Mrs. M. C. 

ier, Miss Mary E. 

ry, Miss Louise 

in, Dr. Louis 1. 

lach, Mrs, Theresa Mayer 
ight, Miss M. L. 

stra, C. A. 


.RLE, Mrs. E. P. 

le, Miss Louise S. 

le, Mrs. R. K. 

tman, Fred 

tman, Miss Lucy P. 
on, Allen 

ly, Sherwood 

lerton, Mrs. Henry W. 
ers, Miss Hermine 
ich, Mrs. Walter L. 

ig, Arthur M. 

‘rn, Herman L. 

und, Edwin G. 

ridge, Mrs. L. A. . 
ot, Mrs. H. R. 

us, Abram I. 

iott, Rev. Richard T. 
is, Charles W. 

is, Miss Ethel Franklin 
worth, Mrs. Edward 

, Miss Gertrude S. 
bree, Edwin R. 

erson, Mrs. B. K. 
erson, Edwards Dudley 
erson, Miss Helena Titus 
erson, Dr. Kendall 
erson, Prof. William 
ery, Mrs. E. Stanley 
imerich, Herbert 

sis, Mrs. Robert Berry 
imann, Albert J. 
anger, Mrs. Sydney 
ist, George G. 

skine, Mrs. Morse 
berg, Henry 

ans, Edward W. 

ans, Mrs. Jonathan 


ABRY, Mrs. H. 

hey, John H. 

mily Society of Philadelphia 
nily Welfare Society of Rochester 
‘rand, Dr. Livingston 

rrand, Max 
chheimer, S. 
Memoriam) 
deration of Jewish Philanthropies, 
> Ittsburgh 

jley, Rev. Charles K. 

ineman, Miss Ethel R. 

is, Maurice 

jton, Mrs. Charles N. 

‘ke, Mrs. C. A. 

sser, James L. 

ley, Dr. John H. 

scher, Rev. Theodore A. 

sher, Galen M. 

ther, Mrs. Janon 

sk, Miss M. L. 

th, John A. 

yisher, Arthur A. 

wer, Miss Mercedes 

yd, Dr. J. C. M. 

(In Memoriam) 

rscheim, Bernard H. 

oley, Miss Edna L. 


Marcus (In 


- Foster, 


Folks, 
Forbes, 
Forstall, 
Fosbroke, 
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Homer ~ 
Mrs. J. 
Walton 


Malcolm 


Rev. H. 


Fosdick, Raymond B. 


Foster, 
Fowler, 
Fox, Miss 


_ Franklin, 


Miss 
Miss Mattie Louise 
Henry 


Edith 


Elizabeth G. 
Miss Mary 


Franklin Street Settlement, 
Frankfurter, Prof. Felix 


Frazier, D 
Frazier, M 
Freeman, 
Freiberg, 


French, Mrs. 


r. Charles H. 
iss Elizabeth P. 


Harrison B. 


Maurice J. 
Beals E. L. 


French, Mrs. J. S. 


Friedenwald, 
Friedlander, 


Friedman, 


Dr. 
Mrs, 
Miss 


Harry 
Alfred 


Friend, Miss Helen R. 


“Friend” 
“Friend in 


Frink, Mrs. 
Frothingham, 


Need’”’ 
Angelika 
Mrs, 


GaliLtarp, Mrs. W. D. 


Gallagher, 
Gamble, Si 


Miss Dorothy 
dney D. 


Gannett, Miss Alice P. 


Gannett, 
Gans, Mrs. 
Gardiner, 


Frank E. 


Howard S. 


Gardner, Arthur F. 


Gardner, 
Gardner, 


Mrs. 
The Misses 


Ly H 


Gardner, Robert A. 


Garnjost, 
Gates, 


Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Gavit, Mrs. 


Gertrude 
Frances P. (I 


Memoriam) 
Gavit, Joseph 


Gavit, Mis 
Gavit, Wal 
Geffen, 
Geller, 
Gemberling 


s Julia N. 
ter P. 


Mrs. Pauline F. 
Mrs. F. 


» Miss Adelaide 


German, Frank F. 
Gibbons, Miss Mary L. 


Gibson, 
Gideonse, 


Miss Mary K. 


Harry D. 


Gifford, Harold H. 
Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 


Giles, 
Gilkey, 
Gillespie, 
Gillin, Dr. 
Gilman, 
Gilmore, 
Girl Scout: 
Glazier, M 


Glenny, Mrs. 


Miss Anne H. 
Rev. Charles W. 


Miss Eva 
John Lewis 


Miss Elisabeth 
Miss Marcia 


s, Inc. 
rs. Henry S. 
Bryant, Jr. 


Glueck, Dr. Bernard 


Glueck, Mrs, 


Goldbaum, 
Goldblatt, 
Golden, 

Goldman, 
Goldman, 
Goldmark, 
Goldmark, 
Goldsmith, 
Goodnow, 


Sheldon 
Mrs. Jacob S. 
Arthur 


David Mark 


Mrs. Henry 
Rabbi Solomon 
Miss Josephine 
Miss Pauline 


Mollie A. 


William 


Miss Elizabeth G. 


Frederick W. 


n 


Miss Louise B. 


Miss Minnie 


Goodwin, Miss Clarabel 
Gorham, Mrs. George E. 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 


Goulder, 
Grandin, 
Granger, 
Graves, 
Gray, 

Greene, 
Greene, M 


Greene, Mrs. 


Greene, M 


Greenebaum, 


Greenough, 
Grinnell, 
Griswold, 
Gross, 
Grossman, 
Gruenberg, 


Mrs. 
Miss Dorothy R. 
Miss Irma H. 


Miss Sybil M. 
Miss Julia V. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss Amy Whitney 


A. 0. 
Henry S. 
AAs; 


iss Esther F. 
Les 1 
rs. Theodore A. 
Mrs, John 
E. M. 


Moses H. 
& Mrs. 


Hon. 
Mr. 


Benjamin C. 


Grunewald, 
Guffey, H 
Guinness, 

Guinzburg, 
Guinzburg, 
Guthrie, 


Miss Lucile 
on. Joseph F. 
Rev. 
Mrs, 


Mrs. Victor 


Miss Anne 


Haceporn, Joseph 


Haines, 


Earl S. 


Halbert, L. A. 


Hale, 
Hale, 
Hale, 
Hall, 
Hall, 
Halle, 


Mrs, 


Miss Ellen 
Miss Harriet F. 
Robert L. 
Miss Helen 


Keppele 


Eugene S. 


Halle, Salmon P. 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 


Halliday, 
Halliday, 


Miss A. P. 
Miss Mary H. 


Dr. J. Victor 


George G. 
Harry A. 


Detroit 


Ham, Arthur H. 

Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner 

Hammond, John Henry 

Hanf, Howard 

Hanks, Dr. John T. 

Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 

Harbison, Miss Helen D. 

Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc. 

Harris, Mrs. Arthur 1. 

Harris, Miss Helen 

Harris, Miss Helen M. 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. 
(In Memoriam) 

Hart, Hornell 

Hart, Mrs. John 1. 

Hartig, E. L. 

*Harvey, Mrs. John S. C. 

Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 

Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 

Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 

Havell, George F. 

Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 

Hayford, F. Leslie 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 

Healy, Mrs. Elizabeth Stem 

Healy, Dr. William 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 

Heilbrun, Mrs. Hortense U. 

Heller, Miss Julia 

Helm, Miss Kathryn 

Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 

Henderson, Harold L. 

Henderson, Leon 

Henderson, Miss Olive E. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 

Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 

Henshaw, Miss R. G. 

Hepner, Walter R. 

Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 

Herring, Hubert C. 

Hersey, Miss Ada H. 

Hershfield, Isidore 

Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 

Hill, Howard C. 

Hill, Louis W., Jr. 

Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hincks, W. E. 

Hitch, Miss Ruth A. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 

Hobart, Alfred W. 

tHodgman, Mrs. W. L. 

Hodson, Hon. William 

Hoehler, Fred K. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 

*Hoffman, Mrs. J. E. 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 

Holland, Dr. E. QO. 

Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Holt, Miss Ellen 

Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, Dr. George W. 
Horne, Louis W. 
Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. 
House, H. Sherbourne 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hudson, Edward W. 
Hughes, R. O. 

Hulst, George D. 

Hunter, Joel D. 

Hutchins, Dr. Robert M. 
Hutsinpillar, Miss Florence W. 
Hyde, Deaconess 

Hyde Park Library 
Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Harold B. 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L. 

thider, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 

International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh 

Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Issler, Mrs. C. H. 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


JACKSON, Alice Day 
(In Memoriam) 

Jackson, Leroy F. 

Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Sinclair 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

Jaretzki, Mrs. Alfred 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 

Jeffrey, Walter 

Jenkins, Mrs, Edward C. 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 

Jewish Welfare Federation, 
Cleveland 

Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges 

Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 

Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 

Johnson, Mrs. E. W. 

Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Wendell F. 

Jones, Cheney C. 
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Jones, Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Judd, Mrs. O. R. 


Kaun, mrs. Albert 


Kahn, Miss Dorothy C. 

Kahn, Mrs. Gilbert W. 

Katz, Mrs. Abram 

Kawin, Miss Ethel 

Keefer, Mrs. Mary Wysor 
Kellogg, Arthur (In Memoriam) 
Kellogg, L. 0. 

Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. 


(In Memoriam) 
Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 
Kennedy, Miss Jean 
Kent, Mrs. William 
Kidde, Walter 
Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs. William H. 
Kimmel, W. G. 
King, Clarence 
King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 
King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kingdon, Frank 
Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kittner, Miss Violet 
Klaw, Mrs. Alonzo 
Klem, Miss Margaret C. 
Kline, Sol 
Knapp, Miss Ruth M. 
Knight, Miss Harriet W. 
Knight, Howard R. 
Kohn, Robert D. 
Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 
Krolik, Julian H. 
Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 

Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. 

Laird, Miss Mary 

Lambert, Mrs. Eva C. 

Lamont, Cerliss 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 

Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 

Langer, Samuel 

Lansing, Miss Gertrude 

Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 

Larrabee, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Lasker, Mrs. Bruno 

Lattimer, Gardner 

Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 

Layman, Dr. Mary H. 

Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 

Leal, Miss Margaret 

Le Cron, Mrs. James L. 

Lee, Miss Alice 

Lee, Miss Frances 

Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 

Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 

Lehman, Irvin F. 

Lehmkuhl, Mrs. Florence H. 

Lelserson, Prof. William M. 

Lemann, Monte M. 

Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 

Lenroot, Miss Katharine F. 

Letchworth, Edward H. 
Levinson, Mrs. Salmon 0. 

Levy, Mrs. Lionel Faraday 
Lewis, Charles F. 
Lewis, Edwin T. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lansing 
Lewis, R. W. 

Lewis, William Draper 

Lichten, Miss Grace M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 

Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 
Lincoln, Edward A. 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel 
Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Lipman, Mrs. Martha S. 
Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 
Livermore, Paul S. 

Locke, Dr. Alain 

Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. 
Loomis, Frank D. 

Love, John W. 

Lovejoy, Owen R. 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 
Loyal Order of Moose, Moose- 
heart, III. 

Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 

Lukens, Herman T. 
Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 
Lynde, Edward D. 


McCune 


Macautey, Capt. Edward 
MacDowell, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 
Mack, Jacoh W. 

Macy, J. Noel 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Makino, Toraji 

Manges, Dr. M. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manning, Mrs. Charles B. 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Mapes, Riley E. 

Marburg, Louis C. 

Marburg, Theodore H. 


(in Memoriam) 


tMarling, Alfred E. 
Marshall, Mrs. George 
Martin, John 

Martins, Miss Edith V. 
Marty, Miss Eva A. 
Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Mason, Miss Lucy R. 
Masterson, Harris, Jr. 
Mathews, Miss Catherine 
Matthews, Albert 
Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, Miss Mabel A. 
*Matthews, William H. 
Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
Maverick, L. A. 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 

May, E. C. 

Mayer, Mrs. Leo 

Mayer, Mrs. Levy 
McAdam, V. F. 

McAlpin, C. W. 
McAlpin, David H. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McCloy, John J. 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McCormick, Mrs. Robert E. 
McCullough, T. W. 
McDowell, Miss Mary E. 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H. 
McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
McKibbin, Mrs. George B. 
McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
McMillen, Wayne 
McWilliams, R. H. 
Mead, Daniel W. 

Mead, Miss Margaret P. 


Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 

Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mehren, Edward J. 
Mercer, Mrs. William R. 
Meriam, Lewis 

Merrick, Mrs. Benjamin 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Methodist Children’s Home Society. 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. 
Meyer, Dr. 
Miles, R. E. 
Miller, Mrs. 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Milliken, Mrs. Seth M. 
Mitchell, H. B. 
Mitchell, Mrs. 

Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 

Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moak, Harry L. 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Mrs. Henry T. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
*Moorhead, Mrs. Howell 
Moran, Mrs. Mary H. 
Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morgan, Dr. Arthur E, 
Morris, C. C. 
Morris, Herbert C. 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry (In 
Memoriam) 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Mott, Dr. John R. 
Moulton, Miss Phyllis 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Muller, Mrs. Olga Erbsloh 
Murdoch, Mrs, W. L. 
Murray, Edgar A. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Miss Bessie 
Myers, Miss Eleanor D. 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 


Adolf 
Ko Be 


Adolph C. 


Lucy Sprague 


Naumeeure, Mrs. Walter W. 

Nauss, Dr, Ralph W. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Necarsulmer, Mrs. H. 

Nelson, Henry C. 

Neustadt, Richard M. 

Newberry, M, A. 

Newell, Miss Anna G. 

New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

New York Guild for Jewish Blind 

New York School of Social Work 

Nicolay, Miss Helen 

Nilsson, Miss Linda M. 

Nixon, Rev. Justin W. 

Nollen, G. S. 

Norman, Edward A. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 

Norris, Mrs. Katharine Hosmer 

Norton, William J. 

Norton, W. W. 

Nystrom, Paul H. 


SAcKMAN, Charles 
Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
St. John, George C., Jr. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Salvation Army, San _ Francisco 
Samson, Miss Mary E. 
Sand, Dr. Rene 
Sandburg, Carl 

Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sapiro, Milton D. 
Savin, William H. 


($10 Cooperating Members Concluded) 
Osernporr, Dr. ©. P. QueEEeN, Stuart A. 
O’Brien, Mrs. R. L. 
O'Donoghue, Sidney 

Odum, Howard W. 

*Ogden, Miss Esther G. 
Ohio Humane Society 
Oliver, E. L. 

Oliver, S’r Thomas 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe (1s 


Rapto, Miss Dora A. 
Railway Clerk, Cincinnati 
Rand, Miss Winifred 
Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 

Rathvon, N. Peter 

Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah Amidon 
Rauh, Mrs. A. S. 

Rawson, E. B. 

Raymond, Miss Ruth 


Memoriam) Rea, Mrs. James C. Sawyer, Mrs. A. W. 
Oppenheimer, Mrs, Alfred M. Reavis, Holland S. Sayles, Miss Mary B. 2 
Oppenheimer, Miss Emilie Reber, Mrs. J. Howard Sayre, Mrs. F. B. (In Memoriam) 
Osborne, Charles D. Red Cross, Cleveland Scandrett, Richard B., Jr. 
Otis, Rowland Reed, Jacob Scarlett, Bishop William 
Overstreet, Prof. H. A. Reed, Paul L. Schabert, Kyrill S. 

Refsland, Mrs. John C. Schaedler, Miss Pauline R. V. 

Packarb,, George Reimers) Miss" Isabelle Ac Schaffner, Joseph Halle 

Paddock, Royce Reis, Mrs. Arthur M. Schaffner, Miss Marion 

Page, Dr. Calvin Gates Renold, Charles G. Schieffelin, Dr, William Jay 


Schiff, John M. 
Schoellkopf, Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
*Schonblom, H. E. 


Paine, Rev. George L. 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar 
Parker, Miss Mary A. 
Parker, Miss Ruth Louise 


Research Work Department of the 
Community Chest, Cincinnati 
Reticker, Miss Ruth 
Rettenmayer, J. P. 


Parker, Miss Theresa H. Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. Schorer, Arno R. 
Parker, Mrs. Willard Reynolds, Mrs. Paul R. Schroeder, Hyman 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C, *Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. Rice, Mrs. W. G., Sr. Schuchman, F. E. 


Pascal, Mrs. H. S. Richberg, Donald R. Schwab, Miss Emily 


Passamaneck, H. Richmond, Dr. Winifred Schwartz, Mrs. Charles P. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. Riddick, Mrs, E. G. Scott, Miss Nell 
Patterson, Miss Rhoda A. Rittling, Mrs. Irene Meyer Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
Paull, Mrs. A. W. Roberts, Mrs, Dudley Sears, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Payson, Miss Margaret Roberts, Edward D. *Seaver, H. L. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G. Roberts, Mrs. H. W. Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Peabody, Miss Margaret C. Robie, Miss Amelia H. Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 


(in| Memoriam) Robins, Mrs. Raymond Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 


Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. Robinson, Mrs. A. H. Seligman, Eustace 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. Robinson, Dr. G. Canby Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Perkins, Hon. Frances tRobinson, Dr. William J. Sharp, Mrs, W. B. 


Roche, Miss Josephine E. 
. Rockwell, Harold H. 
Pettit, Walter W. Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Pfeiffer, C. W. Rockwell, Mrs. W. W. 
Phillips, Miss Martha E. Roe, Miss Clara S. 
Phillips, Mrs. Sarah Rogers, Francis 


Phinny, Miss Mary M. Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 


Shaw, Mrs. Quincy A., Jr. 
Shaw, Robert Alfred 

Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. 

Shouse, Mrs, Catherine Filene 
Shureliff, Mrs. Arthur A. 


Persons, W. Frank 


Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 
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Publication Date March 15 


All for $2.50 


Active Members of the L.I.D. 
Get This Periodical Service FREE 


This is not “just another new mag- 
azine.” It is an essential research 
service for all interested in the basic 
facts of life and living today and in 


an attempt to analyze these factors in 
the light of the forces making tor the 
world of tomorrow. 
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LET'S GO TO HOUSEHOLD 
AND GET A FRESH START 


(The Kind of Case The Dector of 


Family Finances Likes to Work on) 


Every social worker will under- 
stand the Household office man- 
ager’s special interest in borrow- 
ers who have honestly made up 
their minds to help themselves. 
So often the man or family is in- 
different to any more than the 
temporary relief of a week’s gro- 
ceries, or, as in our case, an 
emergency loan. 


But when our manager ob- 
serves that a borrower has deter- 
mined to help himself—is in dead 
earnest in his desire to get out of 
the financial rut and stay out, he 
has a case to deal with that is 
worthy of his time and care. 
Here is an opportunity to do con- 
structive work. 


And thousands of families an- 
nually do say to themselves 
“Let’s Go To Household And 
Get A Fresh Start.” They get far 
more than cash to relieve imme- 
diate distress. They gain a sound 
knowledge of the theory and 
practice of domestic economy. If 
you are not fully acquainted 
with the scope and value of 
Household’s aims, send the cou- 
pon for samples of the booklets 
that interest you. 


Burr BLacKBURN 


Director of Research 


Bernice DopcE 
Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 190 offices in 133 cities 
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Marrying on a Small Income. Fi- 
sancial plans for the great adventure. 
When Should a Family Borrow— 
a leaflet showing how to decide 
whether aloan is advisable in a 
given case. 
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HO can estimate the 
Wie. of the tele- 
phone in the daily 
lives of millions of 


men and women... 
in time and money saved, 
in increased efficiency, in 
security and priceless help 
in time of need! 

Contact, communication, 
swift interchange of ideas— 
these benefits the modern 
world offers you. The tele- 
phone is one of the chief in- 
struments by which you can 
seize them. With it at your 
elbow you are ready for 
what may come—for oppor- 
tunity, for emergency, for 


the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in 
your life. 

Within the next twenty- 
four hours, sixty million tel- 
ephone calls will be made 
over Bell System wires— 
each a separate transac- 
tion, complete in itself. Yet 
your own calls will go 
through as quickly and 
efficiently as if the entire 
system had been built 
especially for you. 

NOW IN EFFECT—Special Sunday 
Rates for station-to-station Long Dis- 
tance telephone calls, and Reduced 
Person-to-Person Rates after 7 Every 
Evening and All Day Sunday. The 
reductions apply, in general, to calls 
on which the day station-to-station 


rate for three minutes is more than 
35 cents. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The G 


veloped in terms of three American 

universities visited late in 1935, C. 
Hartley Grattan began his study of academic 
freedom (page 143) in his undergraduate 
days at Clark College when he took a vigor- 
ous part in a free speech controversy on the 
campus. For a time a college teacher of 
English, in the past ten years he has written 
frequently on social-economic issues and is 
the author of several books, including Why 
We Fought (Vanguard) and The Three 
Jameses: A Family of Minds (Longmans). 


\ LTHOUGH his present article was de- 


RESIDENT of the Julius Rosenwald 

Fund and an active student of Southern 
tenancy (see footnote page 150) Edwin R. 
Embree describes how hostages to King Cot- 
ton can be freed from what is virtual peon- 
age (page 149). Making scholarly research 
brief and readable, he brings to his article 
the freshness and clarity which distinguished 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, pub- 
lished last year. 


Two days after his return from Italy in 

mid-February Professor Paul H. Douglas 
of the University of Chicago was guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of Survey 
Associates. Then as now his subject (page 
155) was The Italians Themselves. Back of 
the militaristic Fascist mask he found a peo- 
ple averse to the Ethiopian war and disil- 
lusioned by their dictator. 

Whittlesey House has just published Pro- 
fessor Douglas's analysis and appraisal of 
the Federal Social Security Act—Social Se- 
curity in the United States—a volume to add 
to the bibliography which accompanied the 
Social Security Primer by Eveline M. Burns 
in February Survey Graphic. 


‘Oe page 158 Beulah Amidon, associate 

editor, adds Alvin Johnson to our gal- 
lery of significant personalities and in doing 
so gives us a close-up of that extraordinary 
educational experiment to which the New 
School for Social Research is host—the Uni- 
versity in Exile on its second birthday. 
AS the pioneer and chief exponent of 

sterilization for social betterment, the 
United States watches the German experi- 
ment with interest. J. H. Landman, who 
summarizes the present status of steriliza- 
tion (page 162) is on the faculty of the 
‘College of the City of New York and au- 
thor of Human Sterilization, published by 
Macmillan. 


panei of all the modern social surveys 
was Charles Booth’s Life and Labour in 
London, now happily followed by the New 
Survey of London. In comparing the me- 
tropolis of Victorian England with that of 
Edward VIII (page 164) S. K. Ratcliffe 
draws upon these extraordinary social 
studies as well as upon his own experience 
in the thick of British affairs through sev- 
eral generations of tremendous change. 
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ELS ANDERSON, director of the sec- 

tion on labor relations of WPA in Wash- 
ington, learned about unemployment from 
the bottom up, when a decade ago he made 
his studies of migratory workers and hoboes. 
His article (page 168) is based upon his 
paper read before the joint conference of 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the Social Workers Section of the 
American Sociological Society. That paper, 
entitled Reconciling Irreconcilable Pressure 
Groups, was reminiscent of the old philoso- 
phers’ riddle “What happens when an irre- 
sistible force meets an immovable object?” 
The answer, so far as groups in society are 
concerned, seems to be pressure. 


Facing Forward 


"THUNDER on the right, left and center 

proclaims the start of the campaign sea- 
son. Below its dust-storms and wind-storms 
lies the actual American scene. Hard times 
have mapped new roads and fortuitous de- 
tours, of which it still may be too soon to 
judge. They also have illumined situations 
long with us which remain, New Deal or 
no. Looking beneath the political issues, 
what are the facts which Americans must 
consider in thinking of themselves as buy- 
ers and sellers, farmers and workers, tax- 
payers and citizens, debtors and creditors? 

April brings a special issue of Survey 
Graphic for which we have asked men of 
many minds to give us their answers, among 
them Max Ascoli, David Cushman Coyle, 
William Trufant Foster, Harry W. Laidler, 
Karl Llewellyn, Eduard C. Lindeman, Rus- 
sell Lord, Arthur E. Morgan, Harlow S. 
Person, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and Walter 
Lincoln Whittlesey. 
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he Fight for Academic Freedom 


BY C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


RITING under the influence of 
the heady optimism of 1929, Pro- 


Three Campuses : 


are found by qualified bodies of his own 


Dasbursh profession to be clearly incompetent or con- 
; ittsourg z a : 
fessor Arthur O. Lovejoy de- Wi : trary to professional ethics.” Surely this 
clared that, “Although exception must be ooo freedom has long since been established! 
made of certain sections of the country, it is Chicago But there has grown up in recent decades 


probable that in the greater part of the 
United States, at the close of the third decade of the 
twentieth century, freedom of thought and speech in 
universities is growing wider and less insecure.” He 
added: “The price of liberty is, however, the same in 
universities as elsewhere.” Six short years later, vigilance 
is the only safeguard against the most comprehensive, 
intensive, and sustained attack upon academic freedom 
for many generations. I have recently visited three cam- 
puses representing the three types of the American uni- 
versity: Chicago, which is privately endowed and sup- 
ported; Wisconsin, a public institution; Pittsburgh, which 
depends on both public and private support. Within the 
next decade, I believe, will be fought a campaign which 
will make or break the principle of academic freedom, 
and the brunt of the battle will be borne by the social 
scientists. 

Academic freedom, Professor Lovejoy says, “is the free- 
dom of the teacher or research worker in higher institu- 
tions of learning to investigate and discuss the problems 
of his science and to express his conclusions, whether 
through publication or in the instruction of students, 
without interference from political or ecclesiastical au- 
thority, or from the administrative officials of the in- 
stitution in which he is employed, unless his methods 
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a group of academic disciplines which have 
as their subject matter, man in his relation to his en- 
vironment, and today the more adventurous specialists 
in these fields find themselves chiefly interested in just 
those issues about which passions are running highest. 

Social science covers a variety of disciplines—sociology, 
economics, political science, history, philosophy—and 
within each separate discipline can be found many 
methodologies. At a time when most of the economists, 
for example, are chiefly concerned with the metaphysics 
of business enterprise, there are some economists who are 
chiefly bent on studying wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in industry and publishing their findings. They 
are not so much concerned with the technique of pro- 
duction as with the actualities of distribution. Many so- 
ciologists are chiefly concerned with the historical devel- 
opment of society; they do not pretend to take an inter- 
est in contemporary sociological conditions; but some of 
their fellows do and these turn to the sociological con- 
sequences of the maldistribution of wealth—to the study 
of slums, urban and rural, and the proposals for correct- 
ing them. Some political scientists, not content with 
retelling for the billionth time the story of how our ma- 
chinery of government is constructed, turn their atten- 
tion to realistic accounts of how it is controlled and per- 


verted in the interests of special privilege groups. Or 
there are historians. Sick to the death of the old, linear 
chronicle of past politics, they seek to discover prin- 
ciples which obviously did not stop the day before yes- 
terday but are equally good in explaining what is going 
on today and may happen tomorrow. They say that rad- 
ical changes are still going to be a part of human history. 
Clearly not every professor in each of these fields of 
learning will incur the enmity of the powers that be and 
not every professor that incurs their enmity will be found 
within these fields. Nevertheless the situation of the 
social scientist is the crux of the present campaign of 
repression. What is now feared is not an attack upon 
religious verities, nor upon myths about the physical 
origin of man, but an attack upon the economic order 
which augurs revolution. The fears such a revolution in- 
spires, even when its nature is but dimly understood, are 
already abroad. They are expressed in a desire to 
prohibit study of the economic, social and _ political 
bases of American society in the hope that by stifling 
criticism, those foundations will weather the prospective 
storm. 

The scholars are not “agitators.” They have removed 
the swathings from the body politic, the body economic, 
the body sociological, the body historical, and exhibited 
its anatomy to all who care to look. They may suggest 
that the skeleton would be better articulated if this 
change or that were made; but they do not, except in 
rare instances, urge a wholesale rearticulation. Neverthe- 
less, since their knowledge is expert, their suggestions 
have an appealing plausibility. They must, therefore, be 
stopped, and it is easier to stop them by raising a great 
shout of “Communism” against them, than to explain 
that they merely want John Smith to have a decent 
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President, University of Wisconsin 
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break in the land of which he is a lowly citizen. John 
Smith might be interested if told that, and offer aid and 
comfort to the teachers, but he too is afraid of “Com- 
munism,” not understanding it and having been well 
conditioned against ever understanding it. So John Smith 
joins in the hue and cry against the scholars. The new 
attacks on academic freedom are part of the general at- 
tack on trained intelligence as a guide through social 
change and of the dislike on the part of the econom- 
ically privileged man for those who tell him that to 
save himself he must depart from the ways of his 
fathers. 

Professors do not need the right to do and say spe- 
cific things; it is the right to study and announce con- 
sidered opinions about all matters which fall within their 
science, and to announce those opinions not only in the 
classroom and in scholarly journals, but also from pub- 
lic platforms and in journals of general circulation. The 
responsibilities of the learned, in a democracy, are not to 
other learned folk alone, but to the people, for without 
the widespread diffusion of knowledge, democracy will 
perish. 


FIELD study of the present state of academic free- 

dom must include many elusive factors in the 
various situations, and many imponderables. It is easy 
to imagine a somewhat baffled investigator returning to 
his desk after such a trip, at a loss as to how to give 
prospective readers of his report the innumerable con- 
flicting “he saids, I saids, they saids” that are inevitably 
a part of his observations. And in the field it is so clear 
that the concrete data are but part of the total situation, 
and frequently the least important part, that the difficulty 
of presenting a reasonably complete picture becomes al- 
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most insuperable. Only a Henry James could convey a 
vivid sense of the palpable but mysterious atmosphere in 
which concrete events are transacted and from which 
they take their real meaning. 

The buildings which in their collectivity are called 
“Pittsburgh,” “Chicago,” and “Wisconsin” do not seem 
proper places for the mysterious, nor do the men who 
sit and write and talkin the bookish offices seem malig- 
nant creatures bent on destruction. Rather in these realms 
should peace and quiet obtain, and the pursuit of learn- 
ing be the sole activity. In most instances it is, and the 
professors resent having their attention deflected from 
it. Yet periodically they are routed out of their calm, here 
by a blast of hostile criticism, or there by an increasingly 
thick miasma of restriction that threatens to choke them 
into silence. One can put a finger on the first and assess 
its significance but the second eludes precise expression. 
The consequences are fairly clear, but the whole story 
is obscure. 


Pittsburgh 
HY was Dr. Ralph E. Turner, associate profes- 


sor of history, fired from the University of 
Pittsburgh? A committee of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives investigated that and other questions in 
the spring of 1935. It could do so because “Pitt” derives 
about one quarter of its operating funds from the state. 
A committee of the American Association of University 
Professors also investigated. The latter group condemned 
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The professors easily passed their exams, proving red charges absurd 


the Turner episode as a violation of academic freedom, 
but was at a loss to state exactly why Dr. Turner was 
fired. The legislative committee submitted: 


Upon being questioned directly by the committee as to 
the chancellor’s specific charge against Dr. Turner, and the 
committee’s desire to get definitely before it the objectionable 
religious attitude to which the chancellor referred through- 
out his testimony, Chancellor Bowman could not state def- 
initely the contents of the objectionable attitude other than 
this: “I don’t know that I can give you a specific instance 
that is just what you want. It was an attitude of being quite 
superior to a person who believed in a particular creed in 
religion as he [Dr. Turner] would seem to take delight 
in breaking that down, as I recall, when he got an 
opportunity.” 


This is pretty vague, and the matter becomes doubly 
obscure when one is told that the religious issue was 
raised ex post facto. 1 was told time and again in Pitts- 
burgh that the real reason was fear of reprisals on the 
University because of Dr. Turner’s forthright views on 
social and economic matters as publicly expressed off 
campus. He was especially interested in advancing social 
legislation to bring Pennsylvania in line with, say, Wis- 
consin. Yet, according to Dr. Turner himself, he was not 
unwilling to temper his teachings in the classroom, on 
request, and did so. Those who disliked him when he 
was on the faculty told me that he was “difficult.” “But 
was he competent?” I asked. “Oh, yes, he was an excel- 
lent teacher, a good scholar, and a hard worker; but .. .” 
and a shrug of the shoulders, indicating, I assumed, that 
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he was, by some, considered an “impossible” person. But 
how rauch of this was ex post facto also? 

It was testified at the legislative investigation that Dr. 
Turner was not alone in being warned about outside ac- 
tivities, and that is what brings the religious allegation 
into serious question. Dr. Colston Warne, who took an 
active interest in the coal towns, spoke and wrote about 
them publicly, was asked to do a newspaper series on his 
findings. He agreed, and then felt he had to withdraw 
from the engagement. Why? He alleges that his aca- 
demic superiors advised him that the articles would of- 
fend powerful persons in the community; they would 
commit the University to a position in a controversial 
matter; their appearance would “destroy” Dr. Warne’s 
usefulness to the University. Dr. Warne acquiesced, but 
within two years he resigned because he felt his position 
was untenable. F. E. Woltman, a graduate student doing 
some teaching wrote articles critical of the coal and iron 
police for The American Mercury and The Nation. As 
a result he was relieved of his teaching, paid in full for 
_ the year, and asked to go elsewhere. He eventually went 
into journalism. His collaborator on the disputed arti- 
cles, Dr. William E. Nunn, soon resigned, but he re- 
mained in the academic profession. In fact, of those 
who have recently resigned or been dropped from 
Pitt, all but Woltman have gone to other faculties. 
Their usefulness to Pitt may have been exhausted 
but other institutions find them satisfactory teachers. 

Where does the pressure at Pitt come from? 
Why do the faculty members have to keep 
themselves inconspicuous if they carry on 
extracurricular activities? For in spite of 
the disasters recounted, Pitt professors con- 
tinue to take part in movements outside 
the University. I attended a meeting 
downtown and met two who were 
concerned with the relief problem; 
but when it appeared that they 
might be made conspicuous by a 
plan advocated to clear up a bad 
- situation, they begged to be ex- 
cused. Yet they were not cow- 
ards, I am sure. When Dr. 
Turner was “on the spot” 
he was, he says, asked by 
a University official, “Do 
you know that the 
Union Trust Com- 
pany (Mellon) had 
continually reported 
on your outside ac- 
tivities during the 
entire spring?” Are 
we tolook to Mellon, 
the symbol and the 
actuality of Pitts- 
burgh’s monied 


interests, for the 
complete answer? 
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If that be so, the situation is simple: Mellon owns the 
University and issues the orders. But he doesn’t! The 
University of Pittsburgh is under-endowed, lacks equip- 
ment, pays low teaching salaries, and has a painfully 
restricted income. Its income is derived one quarter 
from a state subsidy, one half from tuition, fees, etc., and 
only one quarter from endowment and gifts.  Pitts- 
burgh’s “money” has shown remarkably little interest in 
the University, all things considered. Yet academic free- 
dom zs violated. Both the AAUP and the legislative com- 
mittee agreed on that. And both groups agreed in em- 
phasizing the significance of the tenure system. Under 
the existing system one year appointments for all teach- 
ers is the rule. When this is coupled with the known 
administration hostility to outside activities, it engenders 
fear. To the existence of this fear, teachers still on the 
Pittsburgh faculty have freely testified. It exists. But it 
is an imponderable and must be apprehended imagina- 
tively rather than demonstrated concretely. How would 
one demonstrate fear? And yet what greater restriction 
on academic freedom than fear can there be? 

The second factor on which the AAUP laid emphasis 
was the personality of Chancellor John G. Bowman. “I 
think,” Professor Ralph Himstead of Syracuse told the 
legislative committee, “I think Dr. Bowman is an auto- 
crat of the first water.” An autocrat in charge of an aca- 
demic community the members of which lack the pro- 
tection of adequate tenure, can cause endless trouble. 
Obviously he should be scrutinized, but however subtle 

the analysis, he remains a major imponderable in the 
total situation at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Before tackling the chancellor, let us glance at his 
chief creation, the widely celebrated Cathedral of 
Learning. To outward view the vast, forty-story 
cathedral is complete, but when one passes 
through its temporary wooden doors, one dis- 

covers that the interior is in a rough un- 
finished state. When the Cathedral was 
conceived by the chancellor it undoubt- 
edly was designed to symbolize the 
upward soaring Faustian soul of 
modern man (to use Spengler’s ter- 
minology), but in the execution of 

this dream, something went 

wrong. For several years the 

upper stories were decorously 
draped in their appropriate 
stone, while threeor four of 
the lower stories stood 
naked, the steel fram- 
ing exposed to wind 
and weather. Thanks 
to a CWA appropria- 
tion, the structure 
was removed from its 
flying trapeze and at- 
taehed firmly to the 
Pittsburgh earth, but 
the interior remained 
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an insoluble problem, as 
/ it does to this day. Four 
| or five floors will shortly 
be finished and many 
/more are occupied, _pro- 
fessors establishing their 
offices where _ plasterers, 
carpenters and _ painters 
have yet to tread. Chop- 
logic would have it that 
| the chancellor suppresses 
academic freedom to do 
away with all those pro- 
fessors who have offended 
or may offend the monied 
men of Pittsburgh, many 
of whom serve on the 
Board of Trustees of the 
University; that he seeks 
to make the University 
safe for Pittsburgh money 
which he still hopes to corral 
for his Cathedral and related 
purposes. This reasoning im- 
plies that the chancellor has 
different ideals from those of 
the rich men to whom he is 
appealing. I cannot believe 
that this is the case. 

In a civilization such as 
ours there is certainly no 
cause for surprise in the fact 
that the minds of some uni- 
versity administrators assim- 
ilate pretty much to the pat- 
terns characteristic of the 
business leaders. ‘There is, 
therefore, relatively little 
point in seeking to establish 
whether a given university 
official takes orders from a 
conservative board of trus- 
tees or acts in harmony with 
their express, implied, or de- 
ducible interests from -per- 
sonal conviction of their es- 
sential rightness. In such instances, it is sounder psychol- 
ogy to assume the identity. Liberals frequently overlook 
this psycho-cultural identification, apparently feeling that 
no one can possibly hold such views except direct partici- 
pants in the power, prestige and financial benefits ac- 
cruing from them, and radicals go still farther in dis- 
believing in the honesty of conservatives, putting the 
whole matter on the plane of buying and selling. For 
them it is sufficient that Chancellor Bowman draws a 
salary of $31,500 a year even after depression cuts. On 
the other hand, conservative administrators tend to be as 
naive in their view of liberal and radical faculty members 
as are business leaders: they cannot believe, apparently, 
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Enright in the N. Y. American (Hearst) 
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that the views of these 
dissenters from orthodoxy 
derive from facts and log- 
ical conclusions based on 
the facts. This accounts 
for the insistence upon in- 
terpreting the motives of 
dissident professors on a 
vulgarly economic deter- 
ministic plane or in terms 
of cheap display (i.e., lust 
for newspaper publicity). 
When these two irrecon- 
cilable points of view 
come into conflict, there 
is bound to be fireworks. 
M@hat isthe’ case at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

When in addition the 
chancellor is discovered to 
be a man of complex psy- 
chology, the possibility of set- 
ting out the conflict in con- 
crete terms is slight. Chancellor 
Bowman has personal charm; 
he is described in such terms as 
“spiritual mystic,” “a romantic 
sentimentalist,” an “aesthete,” 
and a “dreamer.” In his tiny 
book, The World That Was, 
the story of his childhood, he 
tells how he discovered poetry. 
Of a sudden, he says, he per- 
ceived that poetry made him 
“all beautiful inside.” From 
that seemingly meaningless 
remark, his whole outlook on 
education can be derived: he 
conceives it as a process of 
supplying the materials with 
which the students can _be- 
come “all beautiful inside.” 
This being the case, he sees 
little point in educating them 
in the issues of the day. If this 
appears a ludicrously inap- 
propriate educational ideal for an urban university of 
present-day America, it is not the less significant to 
an understanding of what is going on in Pittsburgh. 
Moreover with this key to unlock doors, the chancellor’s 
whole outlook becomes reasonably consistent. It accounts 
for his insistence that the professor’s task is a spiritual 
one, and for his unshakable contention that his reason 
for discharging a man of opposite temperament and out- 
look, Dr. Turner, was his conclusion that Turner lacked 
the proper spiritual equipment for his job. On the stand 
he was asked: 

Q. How would you define a happy spiritual outlook ? 

A. A spiritual outlook would be to see your own life 
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in its relation to other lives, in the pattern of life of 
which you are a part, through your conception of your 
responsibility to your fellowmen, and to God. 

The question is not one of doubting the chancellor's 
sincerity; it is rather one of determining his fitness for 
his place as director of an educational institution in the 
modern age. In carrying his educational ideal into ex- 
ecution he is slowly but surely eliminating most of what 
will in some measure prepare the students of the Univer- 
sity to face the modern world with success. 

When the AAUP met in St. Louis in late December 
1935, it voted to place the University of Pittsburgh on 
the ineligible list. Pitt thus joins the United States Naval 
Academy, Rollins College, Brenau College and De Pauw 
University in ignominious ostracism for violating aca- 
demic freedom. Advised of this action by a newspaper 
reporter, Chancellor Bowman said, “What of it?” 


S a rule universities are not accused of being too 
conservative, but rather of being too radical, and 
the accusations are usually separable into two kinds: 
that the students are being seduced with subversive doc- 
trines, and that the professors in their owtside activities 
are engaged in advancing subversive ideas. In a world 
plagued with inexact definitions of terms, both of these 
allegations can mean everything or nothing, depending 
on the point of view of the observer. It is unquestionable, 
however, that if those who hurl these accusations were 
taken seriously education would consist of little more 
than dull indoctrination of the most conservative prin- 
ciples. 
What is education anyhow? President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago recently said: 


The object of higher education is the training of the 
mind. Since the student will not live in a vacuum when he 
has graduated, his mind must be so trained that he will act 
intelligently after he receives his degree. Or to put it an- 
other way, the object of the college is the production of 
intelligent citizens. .. . 

When the student graduates from high school he has not 
-yet caught a glimpse of vast reaches of science, history, 
philosophy, literature, and the arts. Most colleges now at- 
tempt to give him during the first two years an understand- 
ing of the leading ideas in these fields of learning. This is 
not done by a Cook’s tour of all human knowledge; the 
effort is to get the student to master those fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which understanding must rest... . 

There would not be much point in sending young people 
to college if they were not to learn something they did not 
know before. Parents who are not willing to have their 
children enter the world of ideas should keep them at home. 


That statement implies problems of an acute nature 
which must be faced. In the world of ideals are many 
mansions and some of these are inhabited by ogres of no 
mean stature. Should students be introduced to these? 
One man’s ogre is another man’s boon companion. 
Which evaluation is correct? Are some ideas to be ex- 
cluded from academic society? Who is to say—the board 
of trustees, the president, the faculty members, the stu- 
dents, or the parents of the students? In a democracy 
these are acute questions, for power is diffused in in- 
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tellectual affairs, and freedom of opinion and speech “is 
a conceded right. Is it a right which must be tempered in 
educational institutions at the behest of powerful minori- 
ties? The forthright answer is, “No!” That is the answer 
traditionally given in the United States, but with one 
condition expressed or implied: the professor may not 
make the advocacy of a particular doctrine the be-all and 
end-all of the course he is giving, but rather must care- 
fully explicate all opinions current or historical in the 
field. To be sure, insofar as he is a man, he will indicate 
which opinion—or doctrine—he himself prefers, and out- 
side the classroom he may advocate whatever doctrine 
he chooses, and act upon its premises as a citizen. All this 
is hard for the average citizen to understand. He would 
prefer to exclude from the classroom all doctrines of 
which he disapproves, and he would like to see the pro- 
fessors judged, not by their professional competence, but 
by their acceptance or rejection of the doctrines he him- 
self accepts or rejects. As a rule the vocal citizen, when 
he discovers a professor advocating doctrines of which 
he disapproves, cries Communism! and a Red hunt is 
precipitated. This is what happened last year at the 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin. 


Chicago 


HE University of Chicago, founded in 1892, has a 

world-wide fame and as intense an intellectual life 
as is to be found in the American academic world. It is 
known far and wide as a liberal private institution. It 
is, however, surrounded by the quicksands of Chicago 
business. : 

For several years past a down-state Illinois senator has 
been demanding that further funds be refused state sub- 
sidized institutions found guilty, on investigation, of 
teaching subversive doctrines, and that the tax exemption 
privilege be withdrawn from private institutions found 
similarly guilty. His resolutions along these lines were 
rejected until this last year when a demand for a probe 
of the private institutions in Illinois, including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, went through. It was facilitated by a 
peculiar concatenation of circumstances, beginning with 
the announcement of Charles H. Walgreen, operator of 
a national chain of nearly five hundred drug stores, that 
he was withdrawing his niece from the University be- 
cause, he asserted, she was being subjected to Communist 
influences in the classroom. This charge, and President 
Hutchins’ demand that it be substantiated before he took 
any action on it, got into the newspapers of Chicago and 
the nation. Walgreen asked a public hearing. The link 
between Mr. Walgreen and the state senator who intro- 
duced the resolution for an investigation was a Hearst 
employe. 

The investigation was a Roman holiday for the Hearst 
newspapers, but the other chief Chicago dailies either 
treated the matter with frigid correctness or with un- 
concealed levity. At the center of the controversy were 
Professors Robert Morss Lovett and Frederick Lewis 
Schuman, and they were grilled more because of their 
outside activities than for their (Continued on page 184) 
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| Southern Farm Tenancy 


The W ay Out of Its Evils 


BY EDWIN R. EMBREE 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON used to say, “To 
keep a black man in the gutter a white man must 
stay in the gutter to hold him there.” The cotton 

tenants have gone Booker T. Washington one better. 
Two white men are in the sharecrop mire for every one 


subsistence level; mentally and morally they are depen- 
dents, without control over their own destinies, with lit- 
tle chance for self-respect or the exercise of individual 
responsibility, with so little hope that a defeatest attitude 
spreads like a pall amidst their squalid huts and strag- 


Negro. Two million fam- 
ilies, about eight and a half 
million people, are living 
in desperate conditions bor- 
dering on peonage in the 
southern cotton fields. These 
cotton tenants and share- 
croppers make up seven 
percent of the total popula- 
tion of the nation. Econom- 
ically they are at a bare 
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When an Alabama town erected a monument “‘in 
profound appreciation of the boll weevil and 
what it has done as the herald of prosperity’’ 
a moral was pointed which this author drives 
home with recent researches in the South. 
Cotton still enslaves 8 million people; eman- 
cipation can come only by diversified farming, 
a long range program for which is here given 


gling fields. 

The facts are now widely 
known. The play “Tobac- 
co Road” and the share- 
croppers’ insurrection in 
Arkansas have dramatized 
the story. Careful studies 
by many southern scholars 
have presented both the 
bizarre details and the ap- 
palling totals. 
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In the past decade the number of Negro sharecroppers has decreased as the result of mass movements to the cities 


The whole jigsaw picture has been brought together 
recently in a booklet, The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy,* 
in such clear and simple form that he who runs may read. 

The question is what are we going to do about it? A 
decadent nation lets such evils grow and fester. If Amer- 
ica still has vitality and courage and imagination, we will 
not sit idly by while a great group of the population 
deteriorates, while a whole section of the country goes to 
ruin. Reorganization will not be easy and will be opposed 
by natural lethargy and by the complaisance of conserva- 
tives. But the issue is so acute, the area and the popula- 
tion concerned are so huge that it is not an overstatement 
to say that for the rural South the alternatives are reform 
or ruin. 

Brief recital of main points will bring the picture be- 
fore us. A wide belt extending 300 miles north and south 
and stretching 1600 miles from the Carolinas to western 
Texas is devoted almost exclusively to the single com- 
mercial crop of cotton. This whole area is marked by the 
curse of tenancy. Over 60 percent of those engaged in the 
production of cotton are in this class. Furthermore ten- 
ancy for decades has been steadily increasing. It is an 
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evil that, far from tending to remedy itself, is spreading 
like a dismal infection. The number of farms operated by 
tenants in the South was high enough in 1880 when 36 
percent were run by tenants. By 1920 the percentage of 
tenancy in the South had reached 49 and by 1930 it was 
above 55. These figures are for the South as a whole. In 
the cotton belt the percentage is still higher. Out of every 
hundred cotton farms over 60 are operated by tenants. 

Southern tenancy is also becoming increasingly a white 
problem. Up to the Civil War, cotton laborers were 
Negro slaves. After Emancipation, however, white people 
began to compete with Negroes for the new kind of 
slavery involved in tenancy. The white tenants have in- 
creased steadily and rapidly, filling the new openings in 
the expanding industry and taking places left vacant by 
Negroes who migrated from the plantations to northern 
or southern cities. In the decade from 1920 to 1930, white 
tenants in the cotton states increased by 200,000 families 
—approximately one million persons. During the same 
decade Negro tenants decreased by 2000 families as the 
result of mass movements to cities. Today the total num- 
ber of individuals in cotton tenancy runs to approxi- 
mately five and a half million whites and slightly over 
three million Negroes. 

Southern sharecropping must not be confused with the 
condition of farm tenants elsewhere in the country. In 
many places in the North and West, where farming has 
a different tradition, tenants are an honorable and inde- 
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pendent group. The evil is not in renting land; it is in 
the traditions and usages which have grown up about 
the share tenant group in the old South. The kingdom 
of cotton was reared first upon the backs of black slaves 
and, while today white workers in the cotton fields out-' 
number blacks almost two to one, the old pattern of 
“boss and black” persists. The system is shot through 
with the master and slave relationship. Practices which 
were set up “to keep the Negro in his place” have been 
transferred in large part to the whole group of dependent 
tenants, whether colored or white. Every kind of abuse 
and exploitation is permitted because of the old caste 
prejudice. Because of their insistence on degrading three 
million Negro tenants, five and a half million white 
workers continue to keep themselves in bondage. 


ENANCY, as the term is commonly used in the 

South, does not include renters who hire land for a 
fixed price in money or commodities. It applies to those 
who use the land in return for a share of the crop which 
they raise. A difference is often made between share 
tenants and sharecroppers. The former furnish some of 
their own tools and work stock and in return pledge only 
a quarter or a third of their crop. The latter usually have 
nothing to offer but their labor and in return pledge half 
of the crop to the owner. In addition, both the share 
tenant and the sharecropper must pay out of their portion 
of the crop the cost of everything which the owner or 
commission merchant has furnished him—seed, fertilizer 
and often the supplies which the tenant and his family 
have consumed during the year. The difference in re- 
turns and in dependency is simply one of degree. As a 
matter of fact, over one third of all tenants in the South 
and over half of the Negro tenants are croppers, that is, 
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in the lowest category of poverty and dependence. 

As a part of the age-old custom in the South, the land- 
lord keeps the books and handles the sales of all prod- 
ucts. The owner returns to the tenant only what is left 
over of his share of the profits after deduction of all items 
which the landlord has furnished to him during the year, 
plus interest on all indebtedness, plus a theoretical “cost 
of supervision.” The landlord often supplies the food— 
“pantry supplies” or “furnish”—and other current neces- 
sities through his own store or commissary. Fancy prices 
at the commissary, exorbitant interest, and careless or 
manipulated accounts make it easy for the owner to keep 
his tenants constantly in debt. 

The plight of the tenant at annual settlement time is 
so common that a whole folklore about it has grown up 
in the South. 


A tenant offering five bales of cotton was told, after some 
owl-eyed figuring, that this cotton exactly balanced his debt. 
Delighted at the prospect of a profit this year, the tenant 
reported that he had one more bale which he hadn't yet 
brought in. “Shucks,” shouted the boss, “why didn’t you tell 
me before? Now I'll have to figure the account all over 
again to make it come out even.” 


Of course every story of this kind, and such stories are 
innumerable, can be matched by tales of unreliability and 
shiftlessness on the part of the tenant. The case against 
the system cannot be rested on any personal indictment 
of landlords any more than it can be vindicated by stories 
of the improvidence of tenants. The fact is that landlords 
generally act as they find it necessary to act under the 
system; tenants do likewise. The development of bad 
economic and social habits of whatever kind on the part 
of both landlords and tenants is direct evidence of a 
faulty system. 

The cultural landscape of the cotton belt is a miserable 
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"White people have competed, since Emancipation, for the new kind of slavery involved in tenancy” 
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panorama of unpainted shacks, rain-gullied fields, strag- 
gling fences, dirt, poverty, disease, drudgery, monotony. 
Submerged beneath the system which he supports, the 
cotton tenant’s standard of living approaches the level of 
bare animal existence. The traditional standards of the 
slave required only subsistence. The cotton slave—white 
or colored—has inherited a role in which comfort, edu- 
cation, and self-development have no place. For the type 
of labor he performs, all that is actually required is a 
stomach indifferently filled, a shack to sleep in, some old 
jeans to cover his nakedness. 

Although living on abundant land in the southern part 
of the temperate zone, tenant families have probably the 
most meager and ill-balanced diet of any large group in 
America. Devotion to the single cash crop makes it vir- 
tually impossible under the system to raise vegetables or 
to maintain cows, chickens, and other means of nourish- 
ing diet. Because the growing of his own produce does 
not fit into the economy of a cash crop, it is not encour- 
aged by landlords whose prerogative it is to determine 
the crops grown. As a result the diet is limited largely to 
imported foods made available usually through the com- 
missaries and local stores. This diet can be and commonly 
is strained down to the notorious three M’s—meat (fat 
salt pork), meal and molasses. Evidence of the slow 
ravages of this diet are to be found in the widespread in- 
cidence of pellagra and in the general lack of robustness 
and energy throughout the tenant population. 

The housing is as bad as the diet. A Children’s Bureau 
study in the cotton-growing areas of Texas showed 64 
percent of the white and 77 percent of the Negro families 
living under conditions of housing congestion—in spite 
of the common belief that overcrowding is a phenome- 
non of the city. The general condition of tenant houses 
is not exaggerated by the statement made by a tenant in 
Alabama: “My house is so rotten you can jest take up 
the boards in your hands and cromple ’em up. Every- 
thing done swunk about it.” 


The Landlord Suffers with the Tenant 


FARM system might not be regarded as an un- 

mitigated evil if only the laborers suffered. But in 
the case of cotton culture the owners are almost as much 
at the mercy of the system as the tenants. Even under 
slavery the chief capital supporting cotton cultivation was 
not available in the South, a situation which kept the 
whole area in a secondary slavery to the capital of the 
North. Throughout the whole history of cotton there has 
been a lack of short term credit to finance annual opera- 
tions either of production or consumption. 

Loans on cotton crops are speculative and this risk in- 
creases the cost. The hierarchy of these loans, with risk 
and service charges, brings an insuperable accumulation 
of credit costs for the groups lowest down. The credit 
merchant becomes an inescapable part of the credit struc- 
ture. He is a response to the erratic nature of farm in- 
come under the exclusive one crop economy. These credit 
costs on the basis of studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture have been shown to drain off 25 to 50 per- 
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cent from the operating capital of the small dependent 
farmers. The recent introduction of federal credit agen- 
cies has relieved the situation, but the old customs are so 
persistent in the South that the old habits, including the 
credit merchant, hang on. Since the owner is almost as 
dependent upon outside credit as the tenant, the land- 
lord, as well as the workers, is in slavery to the system. 
Louis Fourteenth of France observed with a grim 
irony that “Credit supports agriculture as the cord sup- 
ports the hanged.” Throughout its existence, cotton cul- 
ture has been strangling under an almost impossible 
system of finance. Only a very favorable world market for 
this staple has permitted survival of the system and of the 
complex of social institutions bound up with it. Now, 
with increasing problems of production and consump- 
tion, cotton culture faces finally and perhaps fatally the 
consequences of unsound credit and an inhuman system. 


King Cotton Doomed 


ANY factors lead one to believe that King Cotton 

is doomed. Not only is the tenancy system in- 
tolerable on grounds of humanity but the dominance of 
cotton as a great commercial crop is threatened. The fol- 
lowing are among the factors which threaten the wealth 
and prestige of the kingdom of cotton: 

Loss of soil fertility: One of the major indictments of 
the one crop system is that it encourages waste and im- 
providence on the part of both landlord and tenant. 
Huge areas of the Old South have been literally worn 
out by the constant iteration of cotton crops. The tend- 
ency has been not to preserve existing acreage but to 
move ever westward until today cotton is produced 
chiefly and most successfully in Texas and the adjoining 
states rather than in the Old South. The fertility of the 
new land in the Southwest, together with its freedom 
from boll weevil and its adaptability to mechanical efh- 
ciencies, gives it an advantage which probably dooms the 
prestige of cotton in the Old South. 

Loss of world markets: When the glut of overproduc- 
tion or underconsumption brought world depression, cot- 
ton was at once recognized as a commodity in which 
production must be immediately and drastically curtailed 
if the collapsed prices were to be restored. The irony of 
half-clothed field workers destroying cotton because peo- 
ple were not able to buy it is now an old, if unpleasant, 
memory. But unless we are. to move out of a money 
economy into a realm of production for communal needs, 
it is evident that cotton will never again be grown profit- 
ably in America in anything like its former quantity. 
Huge areas elsewhere in the world have proved their 
capacity to grow this commodity much more cheaply 
than we. India, Egypt, Brazil, large parts of Africa and 
of the Far East have increased their production enor- 
mously; Russia has proved able to supply her own needs 
and may later be ready to add a surplus to the world 
market. In 1921, for example, Russian cotton production 
was a bare 43,000 bales. In 1932-33 it jumped to 1,800,000 
bales. 

Competing fabrics: With the rise of other fabrics, the 
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The Way Out 


Below in brief outline are the suggestions advanced almost unanimously by 


students of farm problems, southern statesmen and government officials 


1. That the federal government (through some special agency 
set up for that purpose) buy up huge acreages of farm lands now 
in the hands of insurance companies, land banks and others, and 
distribute this land in small plots of minimum size required to 
support farm families, probably twenty to forty acres in the cotton 
area. The land may be allocated to the new owners either on long 
leases or through contracts of sale on long-time payment under 
easy terms. The aim is to give the new farmers a sense of owner- 
ship or stability and to prevent them from selling or mortgaging 
the holdings or otherwise alienating their new birthright. 


2. That service agencies be set up by regions and local areas 
to supervise, guide and aid the new homesteaders. These service 
agencies should not only give expert counsel, but also provide 
seed, fertilizer and even certain of the current supplies which were 
heretofore furnished by the plantation owner. In certain instances 


old position of cotton is menaced by factors other than 
barren soil and new areas. Rayon, made from wood pulp, 
is the most formidable of these new competitors. This 
industry, which was first confined chiefly to Europe, has 
recently made important strides even in the United States. 
In 1920 the world production of rayon was 50 million 
pounds. By 1932 this had been multiplied ten fold to 516 
million pounds. The production of rayon in the United 
States has increased more than one hundred fold in two 
decades, from just over one million pounds in 1912 to 
131 million pounds in 1932. In addition to rayon, other 
synthetic fabrics which can be cheaply manufactured are 
preferred to cotton for many types of wearing apparel 
and are gaining ground with menacing rapidity. 

Just one word about the AAA. While this may have 
been a wise emergency measure to rescue the farmers 
from a collapsed market, it was never of any substantial 
benefit to the southern tenant. In many cases the farm 
owner, in reducing his acreage, simply turned off surplus 
tenants, who thus exchanged a previous miserable sub- 
sistence for future starvation or government relief. Where 
the tenants were supposed to receive a part of the govern- 
ment compensation, the “boss and slave” tradition again 
came into play. The recompense to the tenant was often 
simply “credited to his account” by the landlord who 
pocketed the cash. Harrison County, Texas, perfected a 
system, widely used throughout the South, whereby ten- 
ants endorsed their checks over to the company store by 
blindly signing the blank backs of the checks under in- 
structions from the landlord or storekeeper that “the gov- 
ernment wants you all to sign these here crop reduction 
contracts.” 
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the service agencies will have to finance buildings and farm 
animals, but these capital investments should be held to the very 
minimum so that the homesteaders will not start with too burden- 
some a debt. It is believed that the project can succeed on a large 
scale only if the capital investment (including land and whatever 
buildings, repairs and animals are required) does not exceed one 


thousand dollars to fifteen hundred dollars per family. 


3. That along with this general wide-scale distribution of lands, 
experiments be conducted in unified and carefully directed types 
of communities, such as (a) cooperative farm colonies, (b) com- 
munities with highly developed services in schools and health 
and recreational facilities, also with community incubators, breed- 
ing stock and marketing facilities, and (c) communities of the 
European type with homes and public services concentrated into 
villages with farm lands on the outskirts. 


Significantly enough, as benefit payments for crop re- 
duction increased, the relief load also increased in the 
same counties—clear evidence that the sharecroppers 
were losing rather than gaining by the program. Bolivar 
County, Mississippi, for example, up to August 1, 1934 
received $380,394, the largest benefit payments in the 
state; yet from May 1933 to May 1934, the amount spent 
monthly on relief in the county increased from $1338 to 
$48,311. Sunflower County, with benefit payments of 
$275,875 to August 1, 1934, increased its relief expendi- 
tures between May 1933 and May 1934, from $5668 to 
$32,325. For the same periods, Dunklin County, Texas, 
received $164,524 in benefits, and increased its relief ex- 
penditures from $2584 to $10,909. 

Neither the AAA nor its reversal by the Supreme 
Court has had much effect upon the tenant, except that 
each patching up of the existing order seems to be used 
to depress a little further this dependent group. The ten- 
ants’ plight requires much more drastic and constructive 
treatment than is involved in merely tampering with the 
present system. 


The Way Out 


HE only question that confronts American states- 

men is what are we going to do to correct the evils 
of cotton tenancy? As to the evils themselves, there is no 
question. The system of cotton culture has been degrad- 
ing and demoralizing to the workers, both white and 
Picea and has been neither satisfactory nor profitable 
to the owners. Furthermore, what profit there was in 
American cotton is likely to diminish rather than in- 
crease in the generation ahead. (Continued on page 190) 
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Keystone 


A FAREWELL IN NAPLES 


, WE will conquer whatever the cost and however great the sacrifices” 


In Rome II Duce says 


a) 


| The ltalians Themselves 


BY PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


WAS one of the half 

million who were crowd- 

ed into the Piazza Ve- 
nezia last October when 
Mussolini cried havoc and 
let slip the dogs of war. I 
was struck by the small 
number of those around me who actually cheered his 
fighting speech. Numerous friends of mine who heard 
that address over the radio were greatly surprised when 
I told them this, for over the air the applause had 
sounded overpowering. This was because the reserved 
space directly in front of Mussolini and the microphone 
was occupied by some fifteen thousand ardent young 
Fascists, a combined claque and cheering section. I was 
later similarly impressed with the extraordinary quietness 
of the crowds in Siena and Arezzo on the anniversaries 
of the March on Rome and of Vittorio Veneto, both of 
which have become great Fascist holidays. There was 
little applause as the militia marched by. The salutes 
were few and perfunctory. 

No one can spend three and a half months traveling 
through Italy, as I have just done, without sensing that a 
very considerable number of the Italian people are fun- 
damentally opposed to the Abyssinian War and more 
than restive under Fascism itself. From time to time, to 
be sure, great adunatas or assemblies are celebrated in all 
of the cathedral squares of Italy and next day the press 
announces that these solemn “plebescites” demonstrate 
how unanimous is the support being given Mussolini. 
While these gatherings are impressive to the tourist, it does 
not take long to find out that most of the participants at- 
tend only because of compulsion, and that the bystanders 
join the crowd simply to find out what is going on. 

The movies are perhaps the best places in which to 
gauge real public sentiment. In the darkness it is almost 
impossible to detect and denounce those who refuse to 
applaud. Every cinema has its weekly newsreel furnished 
by Luce, the propagandist film agency of the Italian 
government. The appearance of ubiquitous Mussolini 
upon the screen is greeted with either complete and chill- 
ing silence or with a handclap or two which emphasizes 
the quiet. This coldness of the audiences is true not only 
of northern and central Italy, but also of Naples and 
even of Rome itself. In Rome, indeed, I attended one 
cinema within a short distance of the Palazzo Venezia 
which was filled with officers and black-shirts and yet 
the showing of Mussolini and of the army maneuvers 
raised only one solitary hand of applause. 

This lack of popular enthusiasm on the part of the 
Italian people for the Abyssinian War is in sharp con- 
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Just back from several months in Facist Italy, 
one of our keenest social observers gives his 
impressions of what lies behind the cables from 
Rome—and his intimate encounters with the 
Italian people in the midst of the Ethiopian War 


trast to the hectic and emo- 
tional cheering which as a 
boy I remember seeing our 
public display over the war 
with Spain. It is certainly 
very different from the wild 
; enthusiasm with which the 
British crowds sent their troops off to South Africa on 
an imperialistic mission at the turn of the century. Part 
of this extraordinary restraint is of course due to the dig- 
nified bearing of the Italian people. The people see no 
reason to celebrate an adventure which will cost them 
dearly in lives and money and which promises to give 
them nothing substantial in return. 


II 


N the waterfront at Naples I was accosted by 

a young sailor who, expecting to be called to fight, 
begged me to help smuggle him out of the country and 
into America. Friends of mine have had similar experi- 
ences in other southern Italian cities. It is not therefore 
merely the Germans of the Tyrol who are trying to 
escape being pressed into the army to fight a war in 
which they do not believe. 

This popular disaffection extends deeply into the ranks 
of the Fascist party itself. Many of the older men wear- 
ing Fascist buttons spoke openly to me of the foolhardi- 
ness of the Abyssinian venture and of the great injury 
Mussolini was inflicting on the country. One told me 
frankly that he believed Il Duce was insane. “The way 
his eyes roll,” he declared, “shows that he is a paranoiac.” 
Another who had been a party member since 1922 con- 
fessed to me that he now believed Fascism and Mussolini 
to be profoundly injurious to the country and abhorrent 
to all lovers of liberty. 

Signs were evident everywhere of great economic suf- 
fering. One of the boasts of Mussolini, echoed by tourists 
of the tearooms, is that he has banished beggars from the 
streets. Professional begging is, to be sure, a thing of the 
past. But again and again I was approached by children 
and by adults, stamped with all the marks of malnutri- 
tion and slow starvation, who asked for food. If my wife 
and I would start to share our picnic lunch with them, 
we would suddenly find ourselves surrounded by a dozen 
or more. Children would spring out of doorways, like 
sparrows apparently from nowhere. They would devour 
our bread, meat and cheese with every sign of ravenous 
hunger. 

In the cities of northern Italy, where it is icy cold in 
winter and where the rains and winds are sharp and 
penetrating, I saw children without coats, their feet stick- 
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ing out of their shoes, blue with cold. How intense the 
suffering must be can be realized from the fact that the 
average earnings of the employed workers do not exceed 
$5.50 a week. With this they must pay for rice at three 
times the world price; wheat at $2.70 a bushel; sugar at 
25 cents a pound, meat at from 28 to 40 cents a pound, 
and clothing on the American scale of prices. Coffee at 
$1.60 a pound is completely beyond the diet of the 
workers. 

Bad as living conditions are, they are getting steadily 
worse as more and more money has to be raised to sup- 
port the army in Abyssinia. Throughout my stay the cost 
of living rose steadily without any corresponding in- 
crease in wages. 

How ironic, in view of the present suffering, is Mus- 
solini’s boast from his luxurious headquarters in the 
Palazzo Venezia and the Villa Torlonia, that “we will 
conquer whatever the cost and however great the sacri- 
fices!” He intends to carry out his program irrespective 
ot the cost to the men, women and children of Italy. 

It is, of course, true that the imposition of sanctions has 
temporarily stiffened certain sections of public opinion 
behind Il Duce. Orlando, the wartime premier who gave 
up his university chair rather than take the Fascist oath 
of allegiance and the exiled Arturo Labriola, who has 
denounced the abuses of Fascism, have both announced 
their support of the government in the present crisis. On 
the other hand, workmen have assured friends of mine 
in central Italy that there people were saying, “We have 
no right to be in Abyssinia. The other countries are cor- 
rect in objecting.” 

After traveling through twenty-two cities, it is my dis- 
tinct impression that if the pressure of sanctions increases 
and if further military reverses are suffered by the Italian 
armies, then popular sentiment will turn increasingly 
against the war and that a widespread internal revolt will 
in all probability break out. If the League powers were 
only to pluck up the courage to impose oil sanctions and 
stand firm against Fascist aggression, I am fairly confi- 
dent that within a year we would see the political end of 
Mussolini. When a regime which is based upon force 
rather than the free consent of its citizens, loses that 
power, it must inevitably fall. A democracy can with- 
stand disaster. An armed dictatorship never can. 

Now England is blamed by the Fascist press as the 
evil genius which would deny to Italy the use of the 
same methods which she herself has practiced in the not 
distant past. A considerable amount of public feeling has 
therefore been whipped up against the English. It is, 
however, a tribute to the essential kindliness of the Italian 
people that although Mrs. Douglas and I must have been 
thought by most of the persons whom we met, to be 
English, and although we never concealed our opinions 
and often argued with strangers whom we met on trains, 
we were uniformly treated not only with courtesy but 
with great friendliness. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether the Anglo-Saxon peoples in time of war would 
treat the supposed nationals of an almost openly hostile 
country in any comparably courteous fashion. 
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The Italians who are disillusioned with Fascism and 
Mussolini and who are opposed to the war are in the 
main over thirty years of age. Youngsters in their teens 
and young men in their twenties are still easily intoxi- 
cated with the heady wine of militaristic nationalism. 
Fascism gives to them the opportunity of parading be- 
hind blaring bands and of bustling about in an impor- 
tant manner on semi-public errands. To most of them 
the prospect of soldiering in Abyssinia is a glorious ad- 
venture not made less attractive by the postcards dis- 
played everywhere of naked Ethiopian beauties. 


O absorb the vital energies of the youth not in the 

army, sport is fostered on an extensive scale. Vir- 
tually every city has its stadium, like those which blos- 
somed on the campuses of American universities during 
the twenties. The inter-city soccer games not only attract 
tens of thousands of spectators but fill nearly a quarter 
of the newspaper space. It is one of the great tragedies of 
the times that European youth which was so scornful of 
the preceding generations for allowing the war to come 
has fallen so easy a prey to Fascism. For it was the young 
men of the middle and upper economic classes, like Bal- 
bo and Grandi, who killed and terrorized for Mussolini 
—as their German cousins did for Hitler. The generous 
ardor of youth has been prostituted to false ends in Italy 
and Germany; and it may well require a revolt of the 
middle-aged to save the young from themselves. 

The forces which restrain the discontented from stag- 
ing a revolt are of course centralized terrorism and prop- 
aganda. Youngsters and older men of the gangster type 
are the human instruments‘ of the terror. An indiscreet 
remark in conversation may lead to arrest, trial before a 
special Fascist court, and sentences of five years’ im- 
prisonment. Informers are continually busy ferreting out 
the discontented. Certainly the terror is persistent and 
forceful. An American, long resident in Italy, who for- 
merly had a considerable circle of cultivated Italian 
friends, told me that everyone of these had by now either 
mysteriously disappeared, without ever being heard of 
again, or was known to be in prison. It requires bravery 
of an unusual character to face the prospect of beatings 
and imprisonment for opposition to the regime and it is 
partially this which keeps the growing number of anti- 
Fascists in subjection. 

Martyrdom seems ineffective because it is almost al- 
ways anonymous. You can gladly suffer for an ideal if you 
feel that your example is stirring others. But in Italy the 
Fascists, because of their control of the press and of 
propaganda, throw a blanket of silence over the fate of 
those who resist. No publicity is given either to the spy 
system’s acts or reprisals. | was in Rome in 1931 when 
De Bosis flew over that city dropping his handbills of 
revolt. No mention was made of the event in the news- 
papers, and to this day apparently no one knows what 
became of De Bosis. While perhaps no heroic act is 
wholly in vain, resistance must seem to most Italians like 
shouting in the face of a tornado. Inability to make one- 
self heard discourages many whom the terror does not 
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intimidate. In fairness, it should be pointed out that those 
who are imprisoned are not generally subjected to the 
systematic and sadistic tortures which the German Nazis 
use. The Italian people are by nature so essentially civil- 
ized and kindly that even a Fascist government is afraid 
lest it go too far. 

The Fascist regime also derives a large part of its 
strength from the active or passive support of the large 
industrialists and land owners. It -is a matter of sober 
historical record that they furnished most of the funds 
and in some cases the personnel which Mussolini used 
to beat up the socialists, trade unionists, and cooperators 
and to destroy the liberal Catholic movement under Don 
Sturzo. Mussolini could not have come to power with- 
out them and he has protected them in many ways. Irk- 
some as some of the Fascist regulations are to the owners 
of industry, they realize that it is their defense against 
socialization. This exercises a powerful restraining influ- 
ence upon men of wealth who are decent and idealistic. 
I have for example a rich young friend in Genoa whose 
eyes flashed as he told me of the atrocities committed by 
the Fascist and who had nothing but disgust for their 
policies. But when I asked him why he did not join the 
opposition, the real reason finally came out. He was 
afraid that the group which might displace the Fascist 
would tax away the great fortunes and democratize in- 
dustry and he was all the more afraid of this because the 
men of wealth had in general aided and abetted the 
Fascist cause. He was willing to pay the human cost of 
opposing Fascism but he was not willing to pay the pos- 
sible economic cost. 


III 


ROPAGANDA is an even more effective weapon 

than terror in keeping the Fascists in control. The 
adult generation is fed with a constant stream of dis- 
torted history, doctored news and a continuous glorifica- 
tion of Il Duce. Italy-is represented as having won the 
war almost single-handed, after which she was cheated 
of her rightful spoils by France, England and Woodrow 
Wilson. Fascism is represented as having saved Italy 
from internal collapse in 1922 when the truth of the 
matter is that the chief disorders after the failure of the 
strikers in 1920 came from the Fascists themselves at a 
time when Italy was rapidly getting on her feet. Not only 
is no mention made of the early radical program of Fas- 
cism, virtually none of which has been carried out, but 
those who agitate for it are sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. Thuggery by Fascist bands is presented as 
heroism, while opponents are treated as the lowest of 
the low. 

Parroting the tiresome press-handouts of the Ministry 
of Propaganda, the newspapers are almost identical in 
make-up and content, seldom exceeding six pages, so 
that it makes virtually no difference which paper one 
reads. The venerable Corriere della Sera (once almost 
the Manchester Guardian of Italy) is indistiguishable 
from Mussolini's own Popolo d'Italia. Only Il Lavoro of 
Genoa prints sly comments and historical analyses to in- 
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dicate that it is not completely coordinated. In the papers 
the Italian armies are always victorious; the real enemies 
of the world are the freemasons, the believers in liberty, 
and the communists—all lumped together in the same 
confused fashion which is displayed by our gutter press 
when it attacks those whom it accuses of undermining 
“Americanism.” One large paper actually bears on its 
masthead the sapient declaration that “Mussolini is 
always right.” 

Once in a long while the censor nods. The first edition 
of the afternoon papers of December 27 included Layal’s 
complaint that Italy had not accorded the Hoare-Laval 
proposals the courteous consideration which they de- 
served and that Mussolini’s Pontinia speech had made 
matters worse. Such journalistic accidents are always 
quickly repaired. Naturally the intelligent reading public 
is, as in Germany, disgusted with the press and places 
little credence in it. 

One of the most striking features of the first two 
weeks of the Ethiopian War was the way in which the 
crowds in Rome and other cities milled around the news- 
paper kiosks to read the headlines of the foreign papers 
and to buy them in preference to their own. Unreliable 
and pro-Fascist as most of these foreign papers were— 
for those which are realistic and accurate about Italy are 
barred—the crowds knew that they were still more de- 
pendable than any home newspaper. In order to check 
this dangerous rush to foreign news, the Italian govern- 
ment, after a fortnight, forbade the foreign journals from 
being displayed to the public eye, ordering them to be 
kept in the back part of the shops and to be sold only on 
specified demand. 

It is in connection with the person of Mussolini, how- 
ever, that the barrage of publicity is most overpowering. 
Everywhere his scowling portrait looks down upon you; 
while every shop carries his picture. His epigrams are 
posted for the delight of the masses: “Say it with can- 
nons!” “It is better to live for a day like a lion than for a 
thousand years like a lamb.” “For forty years we have 
been patient with Ethiopia. Now enough!” “We will 
shoot straight,” “To whom does Ethiopia belong? To 
us!” 

In Urbino, the town made famous by Raphael and by 
the good Federigo da Montefeltro, one could see nothing 
but such placards, while Padua, where the work of 
Giotto, Donatello and Mantegna may be seen at their 
best and where Marsigli dreamed his mediaeval dream 
of a League of Nations, skulls with daggers in their 
mouths were stamped on every column. The noble 
square of St. Mark’s in Venice fairly screams at one with 
hysterical catchwords. 

The glorification of Mussolini seeks to unite around a 
personality, groups which could never agree upon a com- 
mon doctrine. A dictator must pretend that he is always 
right; otherwise men might claim to be justified in op- 
posing his leadership. Leading almost inevitably to the 
assertion of infallibility, dictatorship in turn requires 
that the dictator should popularly be regarded as being 
divinely inspired. The Caesars (Continued on page 182) 
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New Schoolman 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


To the modernistic New School Alvin 
Johnson has brought the warmth and 
vigor of a prairie pioneer and the 
inspiration of a many-sided scholar 


MONG the pleasant brick houses on West 12 Street, 
the northern boundary of New York’s Green- 
wich Village, the “functional architecture” of the 

New School for Social Research is as unexpected as would 
be a skyscraper at a New England crossroads. And yet 
there is after all a certain rightness in that uncompromis- 
ing facade of steel and glass in the neat nineteenth cen- 
tury street, for the School itself, in the worn ways of edu- 
cation, is’ something fresh and adventurous. Giving no 
credits, examinations or degrees, it calls itself “an insti- 
tution of higher adult education.” There are also courses 
leading to advanced degrees under a graduate faculty of 
internationally famous scholars, banished by European 
dictatorships, most of them proscribed because of their 
race by Nazi Germany, now brought together at the 
New School as the “University in Exile.” When that 
unique University celebrated in January its second year, 
President Roosevelt pointed to it as an example of 
“American adherence to the principle of intellectual 
freedom,” educators and philanthropists hailed it as “the 
only free German faculty in the world,” not only a cen- 
ter for outstanding research and study but also “a means 
of counteracting propa- 
ganda designed to in- 
" terfere with intellectual 
freedom in the United 
States.” But to tell of 
the New School it is 
necessary at the same 
time to tell about Alvin 
Johnson who was one 
of its founders in 1919, 
and who has been its 
director since 1923. 

If you happen to 
come from the Middle 
West, to find Dr. John- 
son in the New School 
is as surprising as that 
austere building in 
Wiestnd2.. Otrest.. lis 
office is an acutely 
“modern” room, irreg- 
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Alvin Johnson 


ular in shape, reached by a narrow, curved hallway. Ceil- 
ing and floor are painted gray and black, the walls a 
clear, insistent red. The desk juts out before great case- 
ment windows. Books and papers overflow the desk top 
and recessed shelves that break the walls. In an alcove 
stands the cool marble figure of a Greek girl, headless, 
armless, but beautiful as youth itself. To anyone from 
the prairie states this is a strange setting for a big, plain, 
quiet Scandinavian who, if he wore a frock coat and a 
soft black hat, could be pastor of the Lutheran church 
back home, or, in overalls, a farmer who, when the day’s 
work is done, sits in stocking feet beside the coal range 
reading Peer Gynt or Bjornson’s poems. 

The son of Danish pioneers, Dr. Johnson comes of 
a family with a long tradition of scholarship and teach- 
ing, Which includes the learned and eccentric Tycho Brahe 
who in the sixteenth century studied the stars, corrected 
astronomical quantities and was tutor to the young 
Copernicus. He has, too, the Scandinavian tradition of 
hardihood and independence. And for those who relish 
symbolism there is a story of Alvin Johnson’s father, and 
how, eighty years before the University in Exile, he 
shouldered a Jewish burden. The elder Johnson was a 
pacifist. But, as his son says, “For a young man what 
excitement is there equal to battle?” and he went off to 
fight in the first Schleswig-Holstein war. On his return 
(it was in 1851) he was detailed to help drill some 
Schleswig-Holsteiners who by the fortunes of war had 
become Danes. Those who proved slow to follow orders 
in Danish were to be struck across the face with the flat 
of the sword. The young officer was bilingual, and he 
explained his orders in German, thereby earning a harsh 
reprimand. In resentment he ran away, resolved to go to 
free America. Once on the road he realized that he could 
not cross the border, that to be caught meant disgrace as 
a deserter. As he plodded along, he met a Jewish peddler 
bowed under a heavy pack and moaning with each 
breath. 

“What's the matter?” asked the young Dane. 

“My load—my load—it is too heavy!” 

“Here’s the way,” suggested the young fugitive, “I 
will carry it for you without pay clear to Kiel, if you will 
say that 1am your servant. Will you do that?” 
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The peddler readily agreed. The load on his back, 
Johnson tramped seventy miles, and crossed the border 
in safety. From Kiel he took ship for New York. At Ellis 
Island officials glanced at the young immigrant’s signa- 


ture, “John Johnson Deyrup,” and curtly told him, , 


“There is no such name as “‘Deyrup’” (a pre-Teutonic 
place name like the more familiar “Northrup’) “John 
Johnson’s enough for you.” Re-christened, he set off for 
the West and “free land.” 

Alvin Johnson was born and grew up on a farm in a 
bend of the Missouri River in northeastern Nebraska. In 
an “autobiographical note” he once wrote: 

By my tenth year I could handle a team and most farm 
machinery efficiently. When I was thirteen my father made 
a formal agreement with me by which I took over the farm 
on shares, on a five-year tenancy. We expected that I should 
be able to save up enough money to carry me through col- 
lege. For it had been taken for granted, from the day of my 
birth [he was the eldest son], that I would develop the hun- 
ger for scholarship that had characterized my mother’s fam- 
ily since time immemorial. 

In spite of drought and hog cholera, he went to the 
University of Nebraska, where he specialized in the clas- 
sics as heavily as the university regulations permitted. 
The war with Spain took him away from Greek and 
Latin, and the scholar’s effort to “penetrate the life of an 
earlier and it seemed to me richer civilization.” After 
months in a camp at Chicamauga, Ga., doing military 
exercises that were even then obsolete, seeing the ranks 
of fellow-Nebraskans mowed down by dysentery, ty- 
phoid and malaria, he went to Columbia University to 
study political science. The classics and comparative 
philology seemed irrelevant to the problems raised by 
that grim experience. 


FTER taking his doctorate, he spent fourteen years as 
a professor of economics at Bryn Mawr, Columbia, 
the Universities of Nebraska, Chicago, Texas, at Stanford 
and at Cornell. Back in New York he helped launch The 
New Republic, and wrote for it not only economic edi- 
torials and articles, but many “light middles,” those semi- 
serious stories, sketches, essays, with which editors try to 
“balance” heavier fare. 
The first year after the World War was a time of eager- 
ness and hope. The world, made safe for democracy, 
could go forward in the way of progress and justice. 
British liberals were acclaiming Labor and the New 
Social Order and their enthusiasm was contagious. In 
this country, on college campuses and among liberal lay- 
men, there was a growing sense of a gap in our intel- 
lectual life. Higher education, it was felt, had been made 
a mechanical process of courses and credits. Curiosity, 
eagerness, love of learning, did not have much to feed 
on in college and languished with the end of formal 
education. The phrase “adult education” was not yet 
current. But the idea of learning for its own sake, edu- 
cation as a lifelong process of giving and taking in 
terms of experience rather than “credits” was abroad in 
liberal circles. In New York City it crystallized in the 
New School for Social Research. 
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The school started in five old houses on West 23 Street. 
They were remodelled for school purposes, but the fine 
proportions of the rooms, the friendly fireplaces, the 
sense of peace and gracious living were preserved. “Charm 
was part of the plan,” Dr. Johnson says. The first group 
of teachers included James Harvey Robinson, John 
Dewey, Thorsten Veblen, Robert W. Bruére, Leo Wol- 
man, Wesley Mitchell. Most of the courses were con- 
cerned with “the new social order.” But by 1921 the first 
“deflation” had occurred, and with the business depres- 
sion came a more acute intellectual reaction. Just as a 
neurosis carries its victim into extreme egoism, so the 
down swing of 1921 carried the liberal away from his 
social philosophy into a preoccupation with his own per- 
sonality. If it was to ride out the depression, the New 
School had to have not only a financial but a curricular 
overhauling. Its two-year experience had proved the 
validity of its appeal and of its informal lecture-discus- 
sion method of teaching. Alvin Johnson was asked to 
serve as director. 


““T WANTED to stay in the background,” he says look- 

ing back to that period. “Like all liberals I hated to 
take responsibility. You know a liberal is at his best in 
sound thinking, but he expects someone else to attend 
to the chore of making it work.” The new task demand- 
ed what Dr. Johnson calls “a whole change of idea” for 
a man who had been an academic theorist and was now 
called on to become an administrator. 

Under his leadership, the New School has continued 
to evolve as a compromise between academic education 
and popular education. Its curriculum has been shaped 
to the requirements of “the intelligent public,” rather 
than to “requirements for a degree.” Since most of the 
income of the school is derived from student fees the 
enterprise is, as its director states, “continually put to the 
test of solvency.” This he regards as a priceless endow- 
ment. It means that the content and even the method 
of the courses has to keep step with changing events and 
interests. Dr. Johnson expressés some disappointment 
in the result. “I should have preferred,” he says, “a pro- 
gram of forty economics courses, myself giving the prin- 
cipal ones.” But in the twenties, when the students were 
concerned with the behavior of man as an individual 
instead of man as a member of a social group, general 
psychology, behavioristic psychology, individual psychol- 
ogy, psycho-analysis, mental hygiene, elbowed economics 
and social welfare. There was a demand for art. “I wasn’t 
sure we wanted it,” Dr. Johnson admits, “It seemed to 
interfere with the intellectual process.” The first offer- 
ing Was a composite course in the graphic arts, music 
and poetry. Now the school has both theoretical and 
“workshop” courses in writing, painting, drama, music, 
dancing. 

“The process still goes on,” according to Dr. Johnson. 
“Anything that lives can get into the curriculum, And 
now we are back on the earlier cycle: the common inter- 
est is beginning to be interesting again.” 

The winter the boom broke (Continued on page 188) 
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THE FATE OF 
THE SEMINOLES 
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The Seminole Indians of the Florida 
Everglades, who never have signed a 
peace treaty with the United States, 
now are feeling all the desolation of 
a ravaged land as the government drains 
and reclaims the swamps in which they 
have long hunted and fished. Careless- 
ness has touched off forest fires which 
burned their villages. Tourists make 
holiday in their land Touched by their 
dignity in disaster Eugene Savage, the 
mural artist, has presented their case 
against the white man’s ways in a series 
of moving and dramatic paintings 
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Sterilization and Social Betterment 


BY J. H. LANDMAN 


HE world is regarding 

with amazement the 

experiment in human 
sterilization which Germany 
began in January 1934. About 
70,000 persons have been sterilized and the German 
Ministry of the Interior plans to sterilize at least an- 
other 350,000 with a view toward improving the quality 
of the future German population by exterminating in- 
herited disease. Sterilization may be voluntary or com- 
pulsory. The country is divided into eugenic districts. 
Each district has a court including a judge president, a 
medical officer, and a physician who is expert in heredi- 
tary disease. After due deliberation, the fate of the 
patient is determined by a majority decision of this court, 
subject to a final appeal in a higher eugenic court. 

The German law applies to patients suffering from 
eight special groups of infirmities. They include mental 
deficiency, four different forms of mental disease, and 
the physical diseases of hereditary blindness, hereditary 
deafness and serious hereditary physical defects. The 
German sterilization law is not intended to exterminate 
non-Aryans but to improve the German national stock. 
It does not include in its scope the sterilization of Sem- 
ites or other non-Aryan groups. There is no evidence 
that the law has been violated so as to cause the sterili- 
zation of patients exclusively because they were non- 
Aryans. 

Does such a measure actually ensure a better popula- 
tion? 

Psychiatrists ‘believe that heredity accounts for 80 or 
90 percent of the mental deficients; the other cases may 
be’ due to injuries before or after birth. Even in this 
minority, some eugenicists contend, there may have been 
an hereditary predisposition. But mental deficiency is 
a recessive mental quality and as such may appear in 
the children of apparently normal parents who are latent 
carriers of mental deficiency. Who should be sterilized, 
these parents or their children? How can we detect the 
apparently normal person who is a carrier? Will the 
sterilization of the children ever rid us of mental def- 
ciency? What is even more embarrassing is the fact that 


occasionally bearers of mental deficiency are parents of. 


children who 
geniuses. 

Of the mental diseases mentioned in the German law, 
epilepsy and Huntington’s chorea are frequently heredi- 
tary. However, epilepsy may be acquired as a result of 
accident and in such cases it is not transmitted; further, 
epileptics are born of latent carriers of epilepsy who 
themselves are apparently normal. Complete eradication 


develop into superior people, even 
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How far should society go in preventing of this 
the birth of children to those who are 
unfit to have them or to care for them? 


disease could be 
achieved only by sterilizing 
apparently normal but latent 
parent-carriers of epilepsy and 
not by sterilizing their epi 
leptic children. Obviously this is not feasible. Hunting- 
ton’s chorea is an hereditary disease of middle age. The 
sterilization of these patients usually is futile because 
ordinarily they already are parents when their ailment 
becomes known. 

The other two mental diseases included in the Ger- 
man law are manic-depressive psychosis and dementia 
praecox. They give the eugenicist considerable concern 
because they are to be found in both hereditary and ac- 
quired forms, and when hereditary, do not follow the 
Mendelian rules of inheritance. Manic-depressive psycho- 
sis is believed to be hereditary in about 80 percent of the 
cases and dementia praecox in about 50 percent of the 
cases. The children of parents suffering from either dis- 
ease may have normal offspring or offspring with any 
one of the many forms of mental disease. Sterilization 
of affected individuals would considerably reduce the 
number of hereditary cases of these diseases. 


HE. problem that confronts the cugenicist is that 

often it is difficult to determine whether or not the 
incapacity is “hereditary,” and here again there is the dif- 
ficulty of the apparently normal parent who is a carrier. 
Obviously the aim of the German human sterilization 
legislation to improve the quality of the German stock 
will not be completely achieved. Nevertheless, if the law 
is honestly administered, the German government will 
succeed in reducing considerably the number of individ- 
uals suffering from these incapacities. 

Germany is a recent convert to the cause of human 
sterilization. The movement was espoused in 1928 by 
the province of Alberta in Canada; -in 1929 by Denmark, 
Finland and the canton of Vaud in Switzerland; and in 
1932, by the state of Vera Cruz in Mexico. England, 
Norway, Sweden, Tasmania and Western Australia are 
seriously considering the adoption of this social measure. 

The United States, however, is its pioneer and its chief 
advocate. The first American sterilization bill was intro- 
duced unsuccessfully in Michigan in 1897. Indiana led 
in 1907 in passing the first of sixty-four sterilization laws 
which have been enacted in the various states. Today 
twenty-seven states in the United States permit human 
sterilization: Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
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Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Nevada, New 
Jersey and New York have had laws of this type which 


were declared unconstitutional because they violated the 


Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution in 
that they denied the persons in question human liberty 
“without due process of law.” The hostility of organized 
religious groups and of the humanitarians played no 
small part in nullifying the sterilization laws of these 
three states. In all more than 18,000 persons have been 
sterilized in this country as the result of this kind of 
legislation. 

Like other modern nations, the United States is con- 
fronted with a grave population problem. Of the 125 
million people in our country, more than 25 million are 
to be classed at the present time as “socially inadequate” 
in the sense that they are more or less at the mercy of 
their surroundings. They include the mentally deficient, 
such as the morons and the idiots; the mentally diseased, 
such as those suffering from dementia praecox and ma- 
nic-depressive psychosis; the dependents, such as the un- 
employed, the deaf, the deformed, and the blind; the 
delinquent, such as the wayward and the criminals; the 
degenerate, such as the sadists and the drug addicts; and 
the infectious, such as the tuberculars and the syphilitics. 
Many of these people are socially desirable; others are 
socially undesirable. Some are of superior inheritance, 
others so inferior that we should be averse to their con- 
tinuation in our society. 

Alarmist eugenicists point out eloquently that these 
maladjusted and unadjusted people multiply more rap- 
idly than normal people, and that our civilization thus 
is doomed to destruction. They contend also that these 
unfortunate people are not competent to rear the future 
citizens of our country. Optimistic eugenicists dispute 
these contentions. They declare that more complete and 
precise statistical records would show that the number 
of social misfits is not in reality increasing more rapidly 
than that of the socially adjusted. They hold also that 
the iniquities of our social order have rendered many of 
the present misfits “socially inadequate,” and that, with a 
fundamental social change, most of these people will 
find an appropriate social and economic place fot them- 
selves. 


HE solution of this grave population problem is 
hindered by the exaggerated contentions of some of 
our eugenicists. Eugenics is an infant science. As yet it 
has contributed little scientifically established fact. Yet 
meager information is employed to defend race superi- 
ority, ancestor worship, snobbery, class distinction and 
intellectual aristocracy. Along with other measures such 
as birth control for the less fortunate people, restrictive 
marriage laws, eugenic education, and institutionaliza- 
tion, these eugenicists place high hopes in human sterili- 
zation. 
The American program of human sterilization has 
been criticized severely from the standpoint of law, re- 
ligion and humanitarianism. On eight different occa- 
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sions our state sterilization laws have been declared un- 
constitutional because they violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the federal Constitution in that they 
denied “due process of law,” and “equal protection of 
the laws” to all classes of people; and because the sur- 
gical operation was “a cruel and unusual punishment” 
and therefore constituted a violation of the state con- 
stitution. 

This type of legislation, however, has withstood the 
barrage of criticism. The constitutionality of these 
acts has been upheld in ten legal cases starting with the 
eventful Buck vs. Bell decision of May 2, 1927 in the 
United States Supreme Court. That decision declared 
that the Virginia law authorizing the sterilization of the 
mentally deficient and others, under careful safeguards, 
is not void under the Fourteenth Amendment in that 
Carrie Buck had an adequate trial and was not discrim- 
inated against arbitrarily in contrast to similar heredi- 
tary idiots at liberty. 


America’s Experience 


HE sterilization operation is not castration. It is 

vasectomy in the case of the man or salpingectomy 
in the case of the woman. The former is a simple minor 
operation which provides for the cutting and the tying 
off of both sperm ducts, preventing the emission of the 
sperm. In salpingectomy both oviducts are cut and tied 
to prevent the entrance of the ova into the uterus. These 
operations cause permanent sterility. Vasectomy is usual- 
ly performed under a local anesthetic and occupies about 
10 minutes. The length of the hospitalization varies from 
one to seven days. Salpingectomy, on the other hand, is 
a major operation, as serious as removing an appendix, 
but the mortality rate is nil. The operation requires a 
general anesthetic and two or three weeks in the 
hospital. 

Since sterilization is not castration, it does not seri- 
ously affect the sex life. In a few cases the sex urge was 
subdued and in other cases it was even heightened. It 
was found that about one third of the married people 
who were sterilized were unhappy subsequently for vari- 
ous reasons. It might well be argued that a still larger 
number of married people who are mentally and physic- 
ally normal are unhappy. Whether or not the patient’s 
mental adjustment was improved after sterilization is 
difficult to declare. The case histories vary. Where im- 
proved mental functioning follows, training and habits 
acquired in an institution might be responsible. 

An analysis of our state laws reveals that of the vari- 
ous socially inadequate classes that are subject to sterili- 
zation, the mentally deficient, the idiots, the insane, the 
epileptics, and the imbeciles are most frequently in- 
cluded. These represent the infirmities which present 
the greatest weight of scientific evidence of inheritability. 
On the other hand, under a few state laws, prostitutes, 
persons convicted of at least two crimes, drug addicts, 
and sodomists are subject to sterilization. There is no 
scientific evidence that such people necessarily are unfit 
to bear children though it (Continued on page 190) 
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A Half Century of London 


From Victoria to Edward VIII 
BY S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Y means of the New 
Survey of Lon- 
don,* completed at 

the close of George the 
Fifth’s reign, we are 
enabled not only to form 
a broad estimate of the greatest city ever known in 
Europe, but also to make a comparison, of quite extraor- 
dinary interest, between the London of Edward VIII and 
the now remote and legendary metropolis of Victorian 
England. So far as I know, we are not possessed of full 
material for a comparison of this kind in the case of any 
one of the world’s capitals; and since the past half- 
century has witnessed a vast social transformation, we 
have here a unique opportunity of study. And for this 
Opportunity we are indebted most to one man, whose 
pioneer work was of so remarkable a character and value 
that I will begin with a brief tribute to his memory. 
Charles Booth (1840-1916) came of a stock which it 
would be accurate to describe as among the finest of the 
English middle class. His family belonged to the Uni- 
tarians of Liverpool. They were serious and well-to-do; 
and because of the religious tests that were enforced at 
Oxford and Cambridge until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the able sons of this group, like those of 
kindred communities in other parts of England, had to 
make their way in the professions and into public life 
without benefit of the old universities. At 22 Charles 
Booth was a partner with his brother in a ship-owning 
firm. It developed into the Booth Steamship Company, 
owners of a very famous line. For many years Charles 
Booth was chairman of the company. He was a recognized 
leader in the always small band of commercial states- 
men. He married a niece of Macaulay, the historian. 
He grew up, as his biographer remarks, with the trade 
union movement, and from his earliest years as an em- 
ployer had an absorbing interest in the problems of in- 
dustry and poverty. Essentially conservative in outlook, 
he was the first prominent man in England to identify 
himself with old age pensions. He believed in business 
initiative and leadership, and insisted that all the enter- 
prises of our economic society must be “tried in the court 
of profit and loss.” Thus he was an opponent of socialism; 
and there is irony of a not unfamiliar kind in the cir- 
cumstance that it was through work as an investigator 
under Booth’s direction that his eminent kinswoman 


Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) found her way 


“THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON. Directed by Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith, for the London School of Economics. Seven volumes, and two 
volumes of maps. London: P. S. King & Son. 
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“Comparisons with the past are absolutely neces- 
sary to the comprehension of all that exists today; 
without them we cannot penetrate to the heart of 


things.’’—Charles Booth, Life and Labour in London 


into the opposing camp. 
In 1887, the year of Vic- 
toria’s jubilee, Charles 
Booth produced his first 
essay in the great modern 
field of the social survey. 
This was a report on conditions in an affrighting section 
of the East End, romantically named the Tower Ham- 
lets (that is, the one-time villages adjoining the Tower 
of London). Booth had already started on his great In- 
quiry into the Life and Labour of the People of London, 
the publication of which was spread over some fourteen 
years. The Inquiry, as completed in 1903, filled seventeen 
volumes, and it is interesting for us nowadays to note 
how the material was distributed. Four volumes were 
devoted to Poverty, five to Industry, and no less than 
seven to religious and allied institutions and activities. 
Could there be a more curious commentary on the social 
transformation of a great city within the short term of 
forty years? In the New Survey of London there is no 
section given to the churches and religious societies. 


HARLES BOOTH’S great Inquiry was the parent 

of all the social surveys. Out of the vision and sci- 
ence of this fine citizen, we may say, came all the rest: 
in Britain the long series of studies, official and non- 
official, which have revealed the actual England to its 
government and citizens; in America all the examples, 
from the Pittsburgh Survey to “Middletown” and be- 
yond. Booth’s work befell at the right and ripe moment. 
The limits and defects of private benevolence were ad- 
mitted. The old notion of poverty as a curse directly re- 
lated to the moral character of the individual was being 
slowly abandoned. The science of society was emerging. 
Even the politician and the municipal councillor were 
beginning to see that the facts of the modern city had 
to be collected and classified. 

Between the direction of the Booth Inquiry and that 
of the New Survey there is one particular difference 
which has its own significance. The Inquiry was an indi- 
vidual enterprise. The present Survey falls naturally 
within the scope of a great university, the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, assisted by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller and other foundations, while the 
editing has been done by a board under the headship of 
a well-known authority, Sir Hubert Liewellyn Smith. 

Booth limited himself to the County of London, an 
area of about 120 square miles which, when his Inquiry 
began, had just been delimited as the administrative area 
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under the London County Council. The New Survey is 
of larger scope, for in the past forty years Greater Lon- 
don has spread far into the home counties. This region is 
nearly half as large again as the county, and it held at 
the time of the last census a population of just under 
5,/00,000. For Charles Booth and his helpers the domi- 
nant fact of Victorian London was Poverty: why were 
the many poor? And by the word poor, said Booth, “I 
mean to describe those who have a séfficiently regular 
though bare income, such as 18 to 21 shillings per week 
for a moderate family.” (The words in italics have a ter- 
rible sound.) Those shillings make the equivalent of 
about five dollars a week. The figure stands for Booth’s 
poverty line; and in 1890 fully one third of the people of 
London endured existence on or below that deplorable 
standard. 

Let us look first at a few figures taken from the New 
Survey in order to see how the poverty line has been 
shifted. 

The actual minimum wage in 1890 was round about 
a pound a week. Today the corresponding figure is 
roughly double that—40/— or $10. England in the last 
century was a land of very low prices and of low rentals: 
otherwise, of course, the wage scale that looked so pitiful 
to the American workman would have meant a standard 


Greater London: outer thick line. 
line. New Survey Area: shaded portion. 
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County of London, which Booth surveyed: inner thick 
Circles: 5, 10 and 15 miles from Charing Cross 


of living no better than that of Central Europe. Charles 
Booth put the dwellers on the poverty line at more than 


30 percent of the total population. The statisticians of the 


New Survey concluded that the percentage can now be 
stated at less than 8, while noting, however, that the 
standard in question is essentially that of a generation 
ago, when the common assumption was that a huge ma- 
jority must be miserably poor. Since 1890 the average 
wage in London has risen about 106 percent; that of the 
casual worker by 130 percent. The cost of living, it is 
estimated, has risen by something over 80 percent, so 
that, roughly speaking, the worker’s earnings should 
purchase not less than one third more of consumer’s 
goods. Booth’s poverty wage, necessarily, was spent on 
the barest necessities of living. In the New Survey it is 
reckoned that the small wage earner of today spends 
about 60 percent of his weekly pittance on these barest 
needs and should have 40 percent for other purposes— 
hardly if at all less exigent. Rent is the largest single 
item and it must continue to be so. Indeed, the proba- 
bility is that on the whole the percentage allotted to rent 
will show a tendency to increase, for the movement to- 
wards rehousing is national and has recently taken on 
the character of a crusade. Housing reformers until a few 
years ago felt themselves to be butting against a stone 
wall. The landlord and build- 
ing interests seemed to be in- 
vincible, and they were aided 
by a lamentable lethargy 
among the people themselves. 
It was notorious that the 
better paid working class fam- 
ily was too often content with 
home accommodation in many 
cases far below the standard 
which might seem to be indi- 
cated by the wage level. This 
is so no longer. The rehousing 
movement is far wider and 
more rapid than it has ever 
been, and nothing is more 
certain than that the young- 
er generation will drive it 
forward. But one result, un- 
doubtedly, is that the rent 
cannot be a diminished item 
in the weekly budget. 

This brings us to the ques- 
tion of overcrowding, that 
long established and appalling 
evil of London. There is per- 
haps no topic dealt with in 
the New Survey that makes a 
more discouraging appearance 
than this. In forty years the 
steady tendency of the popu- 
lation, of course, has been out- 
wards. The population of the 
county has decreased since 
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1890; it is the outer districts that have expanded, and 
the fact is noted that overcrowding has actually in- 
creased in certain border boroughs while the notorious 
old slum areas of the center have shown a more or less 
steady improvement. London during the coming decade 
may be expected to grapple with its remaining slum 
areas. The borough councils will continue the work of 
providing dwellings for a considerable percentage of 
workers near the center, while the London County 
Council will go forward to the completion of those large 
planned estates on the rim 
of the metropolitan prov- 
ince which since the War 
have furnished the stand- 
ard of family dwelling and 
of suburban planning for 
the whole of Britain. 
“There is something fic- 
titious in the conception of 
an average working class family,” remarks one of the 
contributors. Certainly there is, and in thus simply put- 
ting the point the writer in question is calling attention 
to a major new fact of social England. Education, migra- 
tion, and the continuous creation of new industries, 
trades and pastimes are turning all the classes in and out. 
Charles Booth was engaged in making the record of a 
stratified society. The nineteenth century had almost 
reached its close before the extraordinary class system of 
England began to break. The governing power was still 
held by men whose wealth was rooted in the soil. The 
majority of members of Parliament were connected with 
the landed families. Gladstone’s liberal cabinets were still 
aristocratic. We had not yet started to any serious extent 
upon the taxation of inheritance. The working class was 
a great static mass, without a separate political conscious- 
ness, its members almost entirely acquiescent in the 
destiny that condemned them to poverty and subordina- 
tion. The American or Canadian who looks upon the 
English social structure at the opening of the new 
Edwardian epoch would still contend that the stratifica- 
‘tion is there, that the working class is aware of hard bar- 
riers dividing it from the middle class. And yet to any 
Englishman whose active memory covers the changes of 
the past forty years the dissolution of the caste system is 
a demonstrable fact. The working class family was a 
static unit. The children grew up in the subject class. 
Equality to the Victorian Englishman was fantastic im- 
possibility. No doubt in the main it still is: but in a single 
generation what an amazing transformation of the Lon- 
don scene! 


WO recent occasions we have had, apart from the 

New Survey, for pointing the comparison. One was 
the fiftieth anniversary of Toynbee Hall; the other was 
the publication of a volume of reminiscences by George 
Lansbury, the most typical representative of East London 
in public life. From the pictures drawn by Lansbury and 
on behalf of Toynbee, two things, I think, stand out— 
the merciless rigor of the old class division, and the gulf 
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‘To guide and control the development of Lon- 
don, to improve the housing of its population and 
its means of communication, and to raise the 
standard of the ever growing amenities of daily 
life are tasks of paramount importance and com- 
plexity.""—George V, opening Lambeth Bridge 


that separated the West from the East in Victorian Lon- 
don. When Samuel Barnett founded Toynbee Hall in 
1884 Whitechapel was the center of a bleak social desert, 
unknown to and unrecognized by the comfortable class- 
es. Dreary as it still is, dreary likewise as are the similar 
districts printed in colors so dark on the excellent Survey 
maps, they provide convincing evidence of the fact I am 
stressing here—that the ancient social structure of Eng- 
land is dissolving under the manifold influences of a 
newer democratic system. 

Consider a few of the 
more obvious illustrations. 
When Charles Booth was 
examining the facts of il 
literacy he had to record 
that fully one half of Lon- 
don parents in 1890 had 
never attended school. The 
schools of London today 
will stand comparison with those of most metropolitan 
cities. A few years hence, if the peace of Europe is not 
broken, the Government’s new plans for secondary and 
technical education should put the London system well 
in the lead. A generation ago the worker was a virtual 
outcast in English society. The national social services 
were confined, one could almost say, to elementary school- 
ing and the poor law. In London at least one elderly per- 
son in every four ended life in an institution for the desti- 
tute, the criminal or the insane. There was no state 
provision for the aged, no health or unemployment in- 
surance, no labour exchanges, no public child welfare. 
The general condition of affairs might have been de- 
scribed as social anarchy tempered in a small measure 
by the voluntary benefit societies. Edwardian London has 
plenty to do in order to draw level with the best of the 
world’s capitals, but at least, compared with the London 
of 1890, it can claim to be a city of progress and light. 

I do not doubt that for a large majority of readers the 
concluding volume of the New Survey will exceed all 
the others in interest. Its title, Life and Leisure, proclaims 
an undeniable advance, for in Victorian London the 
working people had no leisure that was worth writing 
about. True, a large part of the time to spare in our age 
is idleness enforced by the lack of gainful work. But it 
should be observed that London during the past decade 
or so has suffered much less than other great cities from 
unemployment, for a variety of causes. The New Survey 
was well advanced by 1929, so that the section describing 
the daily life of the people must be read as reflecting con- 
ditions before the coming of the greater depression. We 
have chapters devoted to popular amusements, the re- 
markable expansion of public entertainment, the extent 
and variety of the agencies for adult education, and for 
meeting the demands of the adolescent boy and girl. 

The London people are immensely more sober and 
well-behaved than they were in the Victorian age. They 
drink much less and the conditions of drinking are pro- 
gressively less sordid—although Americans, having seen 
their women depart from the old American abstinence 
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without the assistance or degradation of the public bar, 
continue to be shocked by Saturday and Sunday night 
scenes in the great cities of England and Scotland. Beer 
costs much less than it did and is less potent; whisky is 
not within the reach of the English worker. But while 
drinking has declined gambling has increased. The Eng- 
lish working folk gamble, mainly on horses and dogs, 
with a surprising persistence and eagerness, which seems 
hard to understand when one considers the trifling re- 
wards and the universality of the daily heartbreak. The 
movies, needless to say, are the most popular form of 
entertainment. Programs in the average picture house 
change on Thursday, and most of the family seem to col- 
lect the pennies needed for two visits in the week. 


HE chapter on Crime in this volume will seem 

singularly tame to the American reader. He will say 
that the features which he has learned to associate with 
the life of a great city are hardly mentioned here. He 
will ask whether London is.a metropolis without an 
Underworld, whether he is really to believe that London 
is a stranger to the linked iniquity of police, vice ring, 
and municipal grafter. He will not accept it, and yet this 
must be the inference from the general picture here pre- 
sented. 

The municipal life of London, with its 28 boroughs 
and London County Council, would appear to offer a 
minimum of opportunity to the professors of what the 
man in the Ibsen play called “the morals of the higher 
rascality,” although no one with any knowledge of the 
ways of English local government would wish to deny 
that the contractor and the middleman contrive to main- 
tain some practices that have become established under 
all forms of democracy. As for crime in general, the 
authors of these chapters are led on the whole to fairly 
hopeful conclusions and, contrary to the common belief, 
they hold that crimes against property in London do not 
show an increase. The companion chapter is headed In- 
dulgence and Delinquency. It is of course illuminating, 
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although the more expert American reader may be in- 
clined to feel that it lacks the rigorous completeness 
which he is accustomed to in corresponding studies on 
his side of the Atlantic. It is in this chapter that I find 
what I take to be the most astonishing single statement 
in the whole Survey—namely, that the number of profes- 
sional prostitutes in London may not be more than 3000. 
The figure is rather casually given: it might well have 
been explained at greater length. If we are to accept it as 
being anywhere near the reality, then clearly we must 
infer that regular prostitution has been reduced in the 
greatest capital of the Old World to a point so far below 
the smallest hitherto known for, say, any city of even one 
million inhabitants, that we seem to have moved into 
an entirely different stage of metropolitan life in relation 
to one terrible and baffling evil. 

Sex delinquency, says the writer of this chapter, “is 
preeminently a mischief which can be prevented but 
seldom cured.” Among the obvious agencies of preven- 
tion are a variety of interests and recreative activities. 
Modern youth, one might argue, is poorly served in this 
respect, nor is it apparent how, no matter how great the 
expansion of adult education and opportunities for 
healthful play, the life of a crowded metropolitan province 
can be so developed as to give the coming generations a 
tolerable chance. 

The human material of London, despite the preva- 
lent degradations of cockneyism, is wonderfully good. 
Margaret MacMillan, running a nursery school and train- 
ing center in one of the most depressing districts of South 
London, always maintained that the children of this city 
were born to an essentially uncorrupted heritage. She 
asked only for money and support and the open air to 
prove her principle. No Londoner ever spoke with great- 
er knowledge, or perhaps with an equal insight. And 
the assurance that was in Margaret MacMillan would 
seem to be borne out by the varied testimony of a number 
of households, brought together in a fascinating appendix 
to the last volume of the New Survey. The compilers 
induced a number of men and women, in different parts 
of Greater London to describe their normal day, their 
family and its economy, their Sundays, holidays, and 
what not. We take it that the households were in no way 
preferentialiy chosen; we may be certain that these men 
and women are to be regarded as average London people. 
They reveal themselves as good and simple folk, con- 
scientious, intelligent, occupied, and in a positive sense 
happy. The feature of their confessions that strikes one 
as most revealing is their general contentment. They ask 
for little, and that usually on behalf of their families. The 
burden of the mothers’ statement quite frequently is, “I 
am really quite satisfied with life as it is, if only—” And 
the reservation will be nothing more unreasonable than 
a slight margin of income, a small addition of rest, a 
basis of security in work, a genuine opportunity for the 
growing children. 

These pages disclose something of the character and 
pursuits of honest men and women making up a com- 
munity of which any country would be proud. 
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Pressure Groups 


BY NELS ANDERSON 


IBERTY Leaguers 
and Communists 
alike forget that 


people live where they are 
and that no movement is 
big enough to sweep everyone along. Americans are 
varied and scattered. Many people are too close to im- 
mediate problems or too loyal to local traditions to be 
captured by any wholesale crusade. The unemployed, 
for example, may sound alike when they call from every- 
where for work or relief, but they want work or relief 
where they are. For the most part when they visualize 
social security, it is in relation to familiar scenes and 
institutions. If they would accept their lot you would not 
even lump them into the category of an “irreconcilable 
pressure group.” But they parade; they protest; they 
make demands; they write millions of letters to officials. 
Throughout the country they conduct themselves in 
such a uniform manner that some observers believe the 
similarities indicate nationwide organization. The fact 
that no one can find underlying lines of organization 
only adds to this conviction that unemployed groups are 
being knit together into a great conspiracy to overthrow 
the government. Such notions are too prevalent to be 
ignored, but at the same time almost too silly to be 
answered and certainly too tragic to be laughed at. 

With public relief and public work, unions of the 
unemployed have been inevitable. They are fairly well 
distributed. At first largely confined to the big cities, 
to places like Union Square in New York or Bughouse 
Square in Chicago, they have spread tll Union Square 
fills the land. Barber shop gangs have expanded into 
leagues, councils and associations—all members unem- 
ployed, all calling themselves workers. However modest 
or meritorious the demands of these fraternities of the 
jobless they usually get a bad public hearing. Unlike 
industrialists at odds with the government’s policy, the 
unemployed seldom get favorable press attention. They 
get called names. Nevertheless, they continue to parade, 
to pass resolutions, to write letters of protest. 

They are irreconcilable, not because they ask for work 
or relief, but because they never stop asking. They state 
their demands in every conceivable way. They crowd 
through the doors of every relief station and of every 
WPA office. They surround social workers in the street. 
They exhibit the American spirit of determination, 
celebrated in success stories of salesmen who made good 
by sheer stick-to-it-iveness. That their demands every- 
where are similar is not evidence, however, that the 
unemployed are united into a single band. Here and 
there you find Communist leaders. But the Hearst news- 
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As the jobless put industry, labor and taxpayers 
on the defensive this observer describes the Haves 


and Have-nots as ‘‘irreconcilable pressure groups” 


papers to the contrary, 
there is no likelihood 
that the unemployment 
movement in the United 
States is following” in 


wake of Russia—or even of Germany, although 
some would approve that. Even where they have 


communist leaders, the rank and file hope to meet 
their needs through the governmental system now in 
existence. It is true they ask for their constitutional 
rights, but so also do the rest of us want our constitu- 
tional rights. 


ECONCILABILITY is relative. In dealing with 
the unemployed pressure groups, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and now the Works 
Progress Administration, have been able to answer 
some questions satisfactorily. Some groups have not 
been reconciled and will not be. Perhaps they cannot 
be. Social workers are not without some share in 
creating this atmosphere of irreconcilability. Social work 
is the art of adjusting. But the art developed in rela- 
tion to private charity, where a recipient of relief was 
presumably grateful. It has been something of a shock 
to some professional social workers to discover that a 
recipient of public relief has the same rights as a 
client that he has as a citizen. Coming to the public 
service with the benevolent attitudes of private charity, 
some social workers have been almost. as frustrated as 
their clients. Unwittingly, they have at times engendered 
bitterness on the part of the unemployed. 

With whom, especially, are the unemployed irrecon- 
cilable? First of all, with many taxpayers. Taxes col- 
lected for relief violate widely accepted notions about 
government. Some taxpaying groups object to any re- 
lief. Some prefer the dole to work relief simply because 
it is cheaper. Others claim that relief will demoralize the 
American worker. They are equally concerned about 
any other scheme that might serve to redistribute wealth 
and opportunity through taxation. Some pressure 
groups, specializing in the protection of taxpayers, don’t 
object to expenditures which increase property values; 
but money for relief brings no visible return except a 
huge bill headed their way. However, if the cost of re- 
lief can be met by a sales tax some say they may be 
reconciled. If sufhciently alarmed they start movements 
to distranchise as paupers all workers who accept relief. 

So-called “patriotic groups” are a unique class of ir- 
reconcilables from the unemployed point of view. Gen- 
erally a patriotic pressure group is less concerned about 
collecting the relief dollars than in keeping certain “un- 
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“They parade; they 
protest; they make 
demands; they write 
millions of letters 


to public officials” 


desirable” types of relief clients from getting any of the 
money. Most pressure groups representing the upper 
classes are very susceptible to the patriotic urge; a plea 
for the Constitution is a plea for tax reductions. Patriotic 
groups, to whom any kind of labor agitation is evidence 
of communism, lead all others in their fear and dislike 
of worker organizations. 

Another class that is irreconcilable with the unem- 
ployed is composed of those with something to sell. 
They are not concerned about the cost of relief as long 
as they get the orders and contracts, but they shout to 
high heaven if relief workers, even indirectly, enter into 
competition with them. Any useful work the unem- 
ployed do is regarded as competitive. To cite a specific 
case, manufacturers of bedding complained mightily 
when relief clients were put to work making mattresses. 
Among their other objections, they claimed that the 
mattresses were made too well. Such pressure groups 
are not reconciled with the answer that relief clients 
have no buying power and therefore are not customers 
for mattresses or anything else. 

A roll call of irreconcilables would also include the 
old line labor unions. If relief standards are low, the 
living standards of labor are thereby threatened. If re- 
lief work pays less than the union rate, organized labor 
becomes panicky. The work provided under the former 
FERA was carried on at prevailing rates of pay. The 
present WPA program is carried on at a security rate, 
which, by design, is lower than the prevailing rate in 
most localities. The security rate is gaining in popu- 
larity. In some localities, however, it is higher than the 
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prevailing rate; and in a few places, even where pre- 
vailing hourly rates are higher, the security workers 
‘receive more during the month than they could earn 
at prevailing rates. This is because they are paid for 
time lost due to inclement weather or delays in 
work. 

Labor union members want the union rates. They 
also want the closed shop, or at least union member 
The government 
cannot make such a concession. 
The government’s first condi- 


preference. 


tion for work or relief is need. 
Admitting the justice of labor’s 
argument, the government can- 
not lose sight of the fact that 
unemployed non-union work- 
ers have rights too. In making 
this statement I am not unaware 


THE 


of the fact that to some degree 


the fears of labor leaders are 
well founded. If relief standards 
and relief wages are lowered, 


private employers are quick to 
take advantage and lower their 
rates. 

By labor unions I mean the 
unions that exist in relation to 
real jobs, usually in private em- 
ployment. The unemployed, who organize into asso- 
ciations, councils, or unions, do so mainly to demand 
public work. They are not unions in the regular sense, 
but groups of citizens asking for relief or work. An 
unemployment union usually consists of the residue 
of the unemployed—those already on relief. Unions 
of the unemployed and regular labor unions are actually 
in competition for the jobs provided by the work pro- 
gram; and the unemployed in both groups are in con- 
stant and keen competition with each other as well as 
with those who have jobs. 


The Jobless Organizations 
HERE is little likelihood that we have heard or 


seen the last of the conflict between these irrecon- 
cilable pressure groups. Next year, as now, groups de- 
manding wages, profits, or preference, will be just as 
varied as now, and just as insistent. Indeed, there seems 
to be no likelihood of ever seeing the end of the chron- 
ically irreconcilable groups. As long as public money 
is collected or spent we will hear from the pressure 
groups that are now and then acutely at odds with each 
other. 

It is not surprising, in view of the clash of interests, 
that many business men tremble with fear whenever 
the unemployed gather. Not infrequently their fears are 
shared by social workers and public officials. I have 
seen a public official surround himself with armed 
police before daring to meet a delegation of unem- 
ployed. 


When the unemployed clamor for jobs or relief it 
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does no good to call them agitators, ingrates or reds. 
Such epithets only make them better candidates for a 
Communist organizer. Some Communists go about the 
country fanning the flames of discontent, but seldom for 
long; agitators are generally city fellows who don’t 
take to small town life. Sometimes they organize in- 
articulate unemployed groups, but in the main they do 
not show up until a group is formed. If trouble starts 
and gets a little publicity, an agitator usually appears on 
the scene. He comes in the crisis, stirs things up. Usu- 
ally he passes on, crowded out by local leaders. 

As far as I know there is no nation-wide organization 
of the unemployed. There are three organizations that 
have such aspirations. The best known of these compet- 
ing organizations is the Unemployed Council, which 
is Communist and began in 1929. I think nobody knows, 
not even the Communists, how many locals there are or 
how many members. A second organization is the 
Workers Alliance of America, found chiefly in New 
York, Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and Ohio. The 
Alliance is a federation of organizations and claims to 
have the blessing of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is Socialist. The third organization, the Unemployed 
League, is backed by the American Workers Party, the 
so-called Trotskyites. In some states and cities all three 
organizations compete for members. As national organ- 
izations they have little or no control of their locals. 

In only one instance, as far as we know, is there a 
state-wide organization of the unemployed, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Security League, which has been very active and 
somewhat successful in representing its members. It is 
not Communist. In some states there are loosely in- 
tegrated organizations that shift and flux as the leader- 
ship in the cooperating units change. An example is the 
People’s Unemployment League in Maryland. Most 
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local unemployed groups have no outside affiliations 
whatever, and resist invasion by outside leaders. In the 
large cities you can find many kinds of special groups, 
some organized in relation to their religions as well as 
their skills. Not a few are white collar unions, or asso- 
ciations of professional workers. Every brand of political 
and economic theory has a group of some kind. 


Government as Go-between 


N some localities these unemployed groups serve as 

faithful barometers of relief and work relief condi- 
tions. For example, if we find the various unemployed 
groups uniting in their protests, where before they were 
quarreling among themselves, it is a pretty certain sign 
that conditions are getting worse. However, they may 
be very quiet and become active only when conditions 
are improving. The administration must judge the be- 
havior of the unemployed in any locality in relation 
to previous behavior. It would be hard to make gen- 
eralizations about states or parts of states.. Each state 
has its own way of behaving, usually consistent with 
many other things known about that State. 

To be sure, the unemployment problem is not with- 
out its national political implications. The unemployed 
are still voters, a fact that intrigues them less than it 
concerns others. This is the reason for movements in 
certain states to disfranchise them. On the other hand, 
leaders of the unemployed sometimes make alliances 
with politicians, and there are numerous bargains struck 
between right wing politicians and left wing unem- 
ployed forces. 

I know of no formula for permanently reconciling 
pressure groups that are directly pitted against one an- 
other. Victory for one is defeat for the other. No group 
with a cause is satisfied with partial victory; no pres- 
sure group would survive long if it got all it asked or 
if it compromised frequently with an opposing pressure 
group. 

I see no reason why a pressure group should not use 
every legitimate means for accomplishing its ends. That 
is the essence of competitive democracy. That right 
without restriction has been enjoyed by business groups 
and employers. Labor groups have won the right to or- 
ganize, and hold it mainly by'a show of strength. The 
old line labor unions are free as kings compared with 
the unemployed on relief who try to form organizations. 
The jobless don’t belong to anybody. Nobody wants to 
assume responsibility for them. Very logically they ap- 
peal to the federal government. 

The federal government accepted relief responsibility 
reluctantly, and the federal program has continued with 
temporary intentions. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that such a conception needs to be reconsidered, that 
the element of planning in the federal program can no 
longer be aimed at a time to quit. Money :has been 
allotted month to month. Staffs have been organized, 
office space rented and materials purchased as if the stop 
signal might be given any time. With the same haste and 
suspense projects have been (Continued on page 183) 
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OF THE PREPARATION OF SOVEREIGNS 


ONCERNING the new King Edward VIII, just 

now succeeding his father George V as king, 

emperor, etc., of the ever-sunlit British Empire, 
his grandfather Edward VII, then Prince of Wales and 
patiently-waiting heir-apparent, said pointing to the little 
child in his nurse’s arms: 

“There is the last king of England.” 

The anecdote may be apocryphal, though in substance 
it has circulated long and far; but he might well have 
said it. Assuming that he did, one can only conjecture 
what may have been in his mind. Even then the portents 
boded dubiously for kings. There was turmoil enough in 
the world. Labor troubles were widespread and vocifer- 
ous; socialism was beginning to gain real political force. 
Ireland, India, Egypt were as ever painful spots in the 
seat of empire. Perhaps the king envisioned the creation 
of a republic in England during or after the accession of 
his infant grandson to the throne. Looking back at it 
now, the Victorian world in which that Albert Edward 
dwelt in the mid-nineties seems a placid millpond, with 
only local frog-stirrings at the edges. His own activities 
then were largely those of a gay and irresponsible prince- 
ly playboy. 

Even after his accession to the throne at 60 it was not 
vastly different—at least on the surface. He came to earn 
by his efforts toward European good will and title of 
“peacemaker.” Europe has ever been a powder barrel; in 
all recent times the endeavors of diplomacy have been to 
keep the tensions balanced. Everyone familiar with Eu- 
ropean conditions and relationships realized the explos- 
ive potentialities in the Balkans, on the border between 
India and Russia, in the jealously coveted portions of 
North Africa—Morocco, yes, even then in Abyssinia. Ed- 
ward VII had been more than a year on the throne be- 
fore the Treaty of Vereeniging registered the British con- 
quest of Transvaal and Orange Free State in South 
Africa. To menacing proportions grew in his time the 
rivalry in naval armament with his German nephew, 
Wilhelm II now of Doorn, which came to dire end, at 
least for the time being, on the bottom of Scapa Flow. 
Pan-Slavism even then was laying the train which blew 
up at Sarajevo and precipitated the World War; but Ed- 
ward VII had been four years buried with his fathers at 
Windsor before that catastrophe. Anyway, back there in 
the 90s he hardly could have been even dreaming of the 
convulsion which since his death in 1910 has shaken 
Western civilization to its foundations, with repercus- 
sions in every corner where men of any race or rule 
abide. It is hard to imagine him foreseeing the crash of 
thrones and dismemberment of empires, the craziness of 
Versailles producing Hitlerism, the resurrection of Caes- 
arism in Italy, Japan on the rampage in China; the finan- 
cial and economic wreck of the world. Least of all the 
communist revolution in Russia with its menace to all 
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the institutions that the then Prince of Wales must have 
regarded as bedded in the nature of the Cosmos. He 
passed his own brief period upon the throne—nine years; 
shortest but one in nearly three centuries of English his- 
tory—leaving his son George V to carry on through the 
cataclysm and die as another threatens. The stage setting 
upon which that infant grandson, now 41 years old, 
enters with neither son nor grandson of his own about 
whom to prophesy, is enough to appal any heart, how- 
ever stout. 


Now the truth is that this new king, symbolically clut- 
tered out of the past by his baptizers with seven names 
comes to his mighty job and opportunity not as the end 
of an old line but as the beginning of a new one. Mean- 
ing no disparagement of that gallant, meticulously duti- 
ful, profoundly patriotic “English gentleman,” George 
Frederick Ernest Albert, King George V, it may fairly 
be said that with him ended the Victorian era of stodgy, 
humorless respectabilities and inhibitions guarding every 
sort of status quo. It was not for him to steer any ardu- 
ous way into the new tumultuous world which his son 
confronts. 

The adequacy of this new Edward VIII for the situa- 
tion in which he might play a signal part is a thing yet to 
be tested. The world knows little about the fibre of his 
inherent character; but of his bringing to his responsibili- 
ties a point of view and spirit vitally different from that 
of any recent predecessor there can be little doubt. At his 
post, one of the most influential in Europe or in the 
world for that matter, he can profoundly affect the course 
of history, for good or ill. 

We know little about his convictions or opinions; the 
royal family in England is apart from party—even its 
legally compulsory adherence to the Protestant faith is 
more or less perfunctory. I do not recall any utterance of 
his as Prince of Wales to indicate his views on subjects 
economic or political; whether at heart he be Tory, Lib- 
eral or Radical; but I do remember that in 1928-29 he per- 
sonally visited the desolated mining districts of England, 
was stirred to the soul by the condition of the unem- 
ployed miners and their families and gave the conserva- 
tives the scare of their lives by his protests against those 
conditions. He is no half baked boy, swept off his feet 
by mere sentimental gush. It was symptomatic, however 
trivial in itself, that his father’s body was hardly cold 
before he ordered the palace clocks set right. Evidently 
he is disposed to know what time it really is in the world, 


and act accordingly. 

George V would have no personal contact with the 
ambassador of Soviet Russia. Did he not represent the 
murderers of an emperor and a whole royal family to 
boot? However they might be “ex” as rulers, the Czar 
having abdicated, they could not be ex-royal. At the late 
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king’s funeral the various royalties exerted the same 
taboo, notwithstanding that some of them represented 
ruthless tyrannies of bloody record. But this new Edward 
has conferred in person with the Soviet foreign minister 
Litvinoff, and probably is considerably intelligent about 
the prodigiously important social experiment going on in 
Russia. He has refused thus far—and I suspect will con- 
tinue to refuse to surrender himself as his father did to 
a “royal” marriage, for reasons of state and the begetting 
of an heir to the throne of proper royal heredity. I do 
not believe that this modern minded chap cares a whoop 
about that ancient and once sacred tradition known as 
“the blood royal.” 

He has traveled very widely in the world—farther and 
oftener I think than any other monarch living or ever. 
He owns and has given considerable personal attention 
to a large and practicable ranch in Canada. He flies his 
own aeroplane and has done so since his accession to the 
throne. In multiform ways, so far as a man thus circum- 
scribed can, he seems disposed to kick loose from the 
hampering things of outworn traditions and to have his 
face turned to the future. 

It is difficult for a prince to rise superior to the tradi- 
tions that surround him. Difficult to be “just a man” 
like other men. From babyhood he has been called “Your 
Royal Highness” and. lived in an atmosphere of adula- 
tion, surrounded by lickspittles and favor hunters, even 
in a home so normal and unpretentious as King George 
and Queen Mary sought to maintain and measurably 
succeeded in maintaining despite the compulsions and 
inhibitions and absurdities of their extraordinary state. 
Like any other child, of greengrocer or goatherd, the 
character and habitual point of view of a royal child is 
set in his earliest years by his experiences. It requires a 
tremendously strong character to overcome or even 
greatly modify those impressions and bents. What is 
done to the pliant seedling largely governs the full grown 
tree. 


When Edward went to the Royal Naval College at Os- 
borne, just before his thirteenth birthday, he understood 
that he was not to be favored in any way. “My father 
told me,” he said himself, “that I was to have nothing 
different from other boys.” He was not Prince of Wales 
-then—just one of the king’s sons. Later (1912) he went 
to Magdalen College, Oxford; but his course there was 
interrupted by the World War, in which he served as 
aide-de-camp to Sir John French in Flanders and in 
France; with the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force in 
Egypt, on the Italian front and subsequently with the 
Canadian and Australian forces again in France and 
Belgium. To his great disgust he was kept pretty well 
out of physical danger—not as of old was the heir-ap- 
parent to the British throne allowed to risk his life in 
the thick of battle. “What difference does it make if I am 
killed?” he cried, “the King has three other sons!” All 
very well to treat the king’s son like the country’s other 
ladsabut ... 


First-hand testimony upon these matters came within 
my own hearing once from the lips of a royal prince, 
whom I may not further identify because it was a social 
occasion and His Royal Highness was not talking for 
publication. A group of American men were exchanging 
memories of school days, talking of pranks and hazings, 
and especially of the friendships made in school days, 
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lasting throughout life and constituting so large a factor 
in business and social interplay. The prince listened with 
intense interest, and also with somewhat evident envy. 
At last he said: 

“That must be very wonderful—to make in boyhood 
friendships that last like that. My own school experience 
was very different. I made friendships, of course, with 
other boys—perhaps it would be more accurate to call 
them acquaintances. Some of them might have grown 
into real friendships, but always something happened to 
them. I suppose that my—what you might call my social 
circumstances—made a kind of barrier against fellows 
seeking intimacy; probably one couldn’t help that. First 
rate fellows felt shy perhaps about appearing to push 
themselves, and the other kind—well, one could see 
things like that, and one gets fed up with it. 

“I wasn’t much of a shark at any of my studies, so I 
won no distinction in scholarship. I wasn’t especially 
good at any of the sports, nor much gratified in any case 
where boys seemed to think it ‘good form’ to let me win. 
I was not even ‘hazed’ like other lads—out of respect for 
my father the King. A lad must feel more or less 
ashamed of that sort of advantage. So I didn’t get friend- 
ships along either line. A fellow in my fix makes an 
army of acquaintances, but very few friends of the sort 
you gentlemen have been describing.” 

Later in the conversation one of the Americans was 
telling about a little house that he was building in a sub- 
urb back home; he and his newly-acquired wife planning 
it themselves and having all the fun that goes with that; 
making the nest in which they and their hoped-for 
children would live. There was real wistfulness in the 
face of the prince—himself a bridegroom—as he broke 
in with: . 

“There you have it again. It is not in my book to have 
anything like that. I would give—I couldn’t say what I 
would not give—to build a little house in a quiet place 
and live with my wife and children an ordinary man’s 
life in an ordinary way. Even if I could build a little 
house in some place where I would like to be, I would 
always be ordered about to somewhere else on some 
official performance or other, and—” 

“Sounds like an American traveling man, such as I 
am,” somebody interposed. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” rejoined the prince, “but with a 
world of difference. You have always your little home to 
come back to. And you haven’t the whole American 
people demanding that you shall not live like anybody 
else in the way you want to; that you shall be forever on 
show for their entertainment. You can live your own 
life in your own way...” 

So it is a remarkable thing to find a royal prince suc- 
ceeding to the throne with exhibit of disposition to set 
the palace clocks in time with the rest of the world, to 
ignore or brush aside so far as he can the dust and cob- 
webs of the cluttered past; to meet face-to-face the men 
and conditions that represent today’s realities. The king 
of England is often spoken of as a “figurehead” in a con- 
stitutional monarchy to all intents a democracy. Edward 
VII can be that, as so largely his father was, without 
conspicuous doing or daring during a quarter of a cen- 
tury; plugging along devotedly with impeccable con- 
formity with all the Victorian patterns. But he shows 
signs already of having intentions quite otherwise. 
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WAR AND PEACE 


BY R. L. DUFFUS 


HE Black Death of | CAN WE STAY OUT OF WAR?—by Phillips Bradley. W. W. = vanced American nations 

| eae Norton. 288 pages. Price $2.75. 

the twentieth century ‘ and the smaller ones else- 

; een. CAN WE BE NEUTRAL?—by Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Ks : : 

1s not disease but war. Fish Armstrong. Harper. 191 pages. Price $1.50. where.” The idea is not new. 
Not only has war achieved — powerFruL AMERICA. Our Place in a Re-arming World—by _Its carrying out would cause 
a destructiveness comparable Eugene J. Young. Stokes. 386 pages. Price $3. “great resentment among 
only with that of a fatal and = WHAT NEXT IN EUROPE?—by Sir Arthur Willert. Putnam. = peoples it restrains . . . and 


305 pages. Price $3. 


uncontrollable epidemic but 
the attitude of great num- 
bers of people toward it is 
gruesomely similar to that 
of medieval populations to- 
ward the plague. Our ancestors prayed, rang bells and 
imposed quarantines, but without much hope of escaping 
what they regarded as a visitation of God; substantially, 
we do the same. Our ancestors tolerated rats and lice and 
avoided bathing; and so, figuratively speaking, do we. 
Almost nobody wants war, and almost nobody believes 
we are finished with it. 

In no other field is modern man’s inability to be the 
master of his own destiny so tragically dramatized. The 
fatuous and obscene figures of fear and hate bestride the 
world, but the common man, not very bloodthirsty, not 
naturally unfriendly toward his fellows, 1s their victim, 
not their inventor. Sir Arthur Willert goes trotting round 
Europe—an intelligent and sympathetic observer, almost 
too well-balanced for this cruel world. He finds people in 
every country conscious of the utter innocence of their 
own intentions but painfully aware of the unfairness and 
downright malevolence of their neighbors. He finds “two 
Germanys”’—one which has “so much that is pleasant 
and friendly and admirable,” the other with “so much 
that jars the taste, the sensibilities, the sense of justice, 
the moral code of anybody who believes in the freedom 
and decencies of democratic government and life.” In 
Poland, in Russia, in Austria and elsewhere in Europe 
the contrast may not be quite as marked, yet it seems to 
exist. On the whole, however, it is fear, not malice, that 
suppresses the Dr. Jekyll and creates the Mr. Hyde in 
nations. 

Eugene Young, veteran cable editor of The New York 
limes, is tougher-minded than Sir Arthur, but his sur- 
vey of world conditions, and of America’s place in the 
world, reflects the same dualism. He recognizes the de- 
sire for peace and the inadequacy of the existing means 
for preserving peace, including among those means the 
League of Nations, the various peace organizations, 
arbitration treaties, the official “outlawing” of war, and 
neutrality legislation. What he foresees, and hopes for, 
is that we shall join in “developing a world police pow- 
er, in cooperation with Britain, the dominions, the ad- 
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AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 1914-1917. 
American Intervention in the World War—by Charles Sey- 
Yale University Press. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


the solutions may involve 
violence.” Certainly the na- 
tions resorting to it will be 
accused of saving all the 
feathers for their own nests. 
It is a far from ideal combination of modified justice 
with force, yet if enough justice could be injected into it 
force might be almost dispensed with. Even though no 
one has ever exactly defined justice the man in the street 
and on the land, who has to do the working, the fighting 
and (in war time) most of the dying, would perhaps be 
able to recognize it. 


Essays on the Causes of 


187 pages. Price $2. 


My own guess, which does not require second sight, 
is that America is further than it was in the elder Roose- 
velt’s time from being willing to commit itself to support 
a world police force or a League to Enforce Peace. In 
Europe the fear of war is taking a warlike form. In this 
country, despite increases in our navy which make any 
description of it as purely a defensive weapon ridiculous, 
it takes the form of an almost frantic desire to keep to 
ourselves. Millions of Americans must be asking, with 
Mr. Bradley, “Can We Stay Out of War?” and with 
Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong, “Can We Be Neutral?” 
The neutrality legislation of last August, the President’s 
neutrality proclamation at the beginning of Italy’s Ethio- 
pian orchard raid, the heated discussions as to how we 
got into the World War, the granting of additional funds 
(over what seemed to be powerful opposition) for the 
continuation of the Nye committee’s inquiries—al]l these 
incidents reveal a state of mind. 

Mr. Bradley and Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong have 
answered their respective questions informatively and 
honestly. I think no one is likely to read Mr. Bradley’s 
discussion of what constitutes a “national interest” and 
still believe that as a nation we have anything to gain by 
war. The national interest does not consist in pulling 
investors’ chestnuts out of the fire in Latin America or 
China, and the national honor is rather more concerned 
in providing the poorest and weakest of our domestic 
population with a decent living and a basis for self- 
respect than it is in punishing, in remote seas, fancied 
insults to the flag. 

Unhappily, we cannot avoid wars merely by not want- 
ing them—or rather, by not wanting them in the abstract. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE INTERPRETED FROM A 
DIFFERENT ANGLE IN THE NEW BOOK 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


Bank credit deflected from production of goods and 
employment of labor by recurrently inflating ground rent and 
heavy taxation—Credit thus piles up abnormally.—Interest 
rates fall and credit goes into stock speculation.—Real issue 
today is productive capitalism vs. finance capitalism.—Can 
be dealt with only by transferring taxation from industry and 
improvements to ground values.—No exploitation of labor 
by capital in absence of ground monopoly. 


Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion. : 
Seems to fit the picture of what industry needs today.” 
New York Investment News: ‘“Non-technical and 


should interest any one who is concerned with reducing 
taxes on industry.” 


A new approach to the business and agricultural 
problem by Louis Wallis, author of “The Struggle 
for Justice’ and other volumes dealing with economic 
forces in world history. 


All booksellers, 75 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN &CO., Garden City,N. Y. 


20th CENTURY 
PSYCHIATRY 


Its Contribution to Man’s Knowledge of Himself 
By WILLIAM A. WHITE, M.D. 


In the short span of thirty years psychiatry has burst 
its confining walls to become the saving hope for a 
constantly growing army of unfortunates. This book, 
by one of America’s foremost psychiatrists, shows the 
position that psychiatry now occupies and the reasons 
for its importance, not only as a member of the 
medical sciences, but in the entire scheme, social and 
personal, of man’s living. $2.00 


Herel Aspects 
Oo 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By DR. LAWRENCE S. KUBIE 


Department of Neurology 
Columbia University, New York 
This volume offers to everyone interested a practical 
clarification of what psychoanalysis is, how the 
technique is applied, how long the treatments last, how 
and when psychoanalysis is effective and, most valu- 
able of all, the correct and ethical psychoanalytic 
procedure. $2.00 


e@ Have you read FREUD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY? $2.00 


W.W. NORTON & CO. ap 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Ney, 


We didn’t want war in April 1914, but we were in a war 
just three years later. Probably the majority of the American 
people did not want war in November 1916—if they had 
they would not have made the mistake of voting for a Presi- 
dent who was supposed to be “too proud to fight.” When 
that same President, five months later, put us into the war 
we quieted our scruples, just as he quieted his, by pretending 
that this was not just any kind of war—it was a particular 
kind, a peculiarly noble species of bombing, stabbing, throat- 
cutting and dismembering. But we were in, just the same, 
and the Germans we killed were just as dead as those killed 
by the British and the French. 

Just how was it managed? Protessor Seymour, pausing to 
take a rap at Walter Millis for generalizations (in “The 
Road to War’) which seem to him “quite unfair to the 
statesmen and business leaders of the past,” has a perfectly 
clear explanation. The bankers didn’t conspire to put us in. 
President Wilson (and in this most of us will want to agree) 
fought as hard as he could to keep us neutral. It was the 
German submarine war that did the trick, Professor Sey- 
mour insists—that and nothing more. He arrives at this con- 
clusion by examining letters and documents. Ambassador 
Page was rash enough, in his cablegram of March 5, 1917 
to President Wilson, to say baldly that “perhaps our going 
to war is the only way in which our present preeminent 
trade position can be maintained and a panic averted.” But 
neither President Wilson nor any one else directly responsi- 
ble listed this statement, which was probably true, as a rea- 
son for going to war. Therefore, Professor Seymour con- 
cludes, it was not a reason. 

So far as official documents go, this explanation is entirely 
satisfactory, and Professor Seymour is entitled to whatever 
comfort he can get out of it. I would be willing to go far 
enough with him to clear Woodrow Wilson of any sordid 
motive whatever. I would be willing to lay a placatory white 
lily at the door of J. P. Morgan and Company, who have 
grown sensitive of late. Mr. Morgan and his Company are 
creatures of this earth in a way in which Woodrow Wilson 
was not, but it is unfair, impossible and unnecessary to con- 
vict them of a conspiracy to break the peace. I believe that 
all the arguments on this point come down to just one prin- 
ciple, the favorite one of all merchants and all mercantile 
nations. That is that the customer is always right. 

The customer, from the outbreak of war in 1914, or very 
soon after, was the Allied Nations. There is little to be 
gained by speculating as to what would have happened if 
the Central Powers had had command of the seas. They 
did not have such command, and except for driblets which 
got through the blockade we did not sell to them. We sold 
to the Allies, thereby more than making up our war loss of 
normal trade. Every dollar the Allies spent in this country 
(or seemed to spend, for the money they spent here was 
largely our own money, borrowed from us for the purpose) 
was an argument for the Allied cause. The moral fervor 
followed hard on the economic intoxication. Did we go to 
war to save our investments? What difference does it make? 
Our investments had made us an ally of the Allies long 
before we declared war. We were part of the Allied military 
machine. We went to war when there was no other way to 
keep the machine from breaking down. 

I find no evidence whatever in these five books which 
convinces me that under similar circumstances we will not 
follow the same course. If any one suspects that we have 
grown more idealistic since 1917 let him spend an evening 
with the American Liberty League or wander through the 
pastoral countryside of California or Pennsylvania. I see no 
governmental or other power strong enough to resist the 
pressure to sell if there is sufficient pressure to buy, and I 
cannot believe that if we sell to belligerents in a major war 
the outcome will be different from what it was in 1917. 
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How, then, are we to keep out of war? The only sure 
way, as Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong maintain, is “for 
there to be no wars.” Sooner or later, whether we like it or 
not, we must join with other nations in a realistic and ag- 
gressive plan for peace. There is no longer isolation. There is 
no longer neutrality. The world of which we are a part has 
the choice between keeping the peace and going straight to 
hell. We may discover that there is something to be said 
for the first alternative. 


What is Man ? 
MAN, THE UNKNOWN, by Alexis Carrel. Harper. 346 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

lB rapid expansion of scientific pursuits brings with it 

progressive specializations and refinements of practical 
and professional functions within the community. Hence a 
dangerous distintegration of the common thought, the com- 
mon sense, which is so necessary in community life. Each 
specialist can treat his fraction of a symptom, but nobody 
knows what to do with people or with the body politic in 
distress. Dr. Carrel sees the outstanding need as an integra- 
tion of our multitudinous studies in the central theme, the 
whole man. We need to unify our thinking, our interpreta- 
tions, our planning, our interests and ideals. 

Science has its limitations. It has made mistakes. It has 
failed to solve some of the problems it has attacked. It has 
passively accepted the role of hireling. It is important that 
all this should be acknowledged by an outstanding scientist, 
since from another pen both the criticism and the plea might 
be dismissed as uninformed and sentimental. Many scientists 
will naturally be annoyed by Dr. Carrel. He confuses, for 
example, the materialism of science as a technique of analysis 
with the materialism of a civilization in which the achieve- 
ments of science are privately controlled for material gain 
and competitive power. Or he implies a reproach to science 
for having failed to unravel the mysteries of telepathy, clair- 
voyance, miracle-healing—which the author considers “pri- 
mary data of experience.” 

But the book will bring little comfort to those who have 
been chafing under the drritations caused by science. It offers 
them no support in the urge to enthrone Unreason. Dr. Car- 
rel calls for more science, especially organic science, as the 
chief means toward a better understanding of the essentials 
of human nature, toward a deeper insight into the signifi- 
canee of life and into ways of making it more abundant. It 
is upon the spirit and the methods of science that we must 
rely for the solution of hundreds of immediate and concrete 
problems that must be met if our civilization is not to dis- 
integrate as have others before it. 


New York City BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Memolt of a Mother 


A FOOTNOTE TO FOLLY, by Mary Heaton Vorse. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. 407 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


1) Bede of her friends, I am sure, think of Mary Vorse first 
as a storyteller. I always remember her, for instance, 
curled up on the couch in a bed-living room in wartime 
Washington, sipping hot tea and cuddling a hot water bag 
(it was during the coal famine) recounting the adventures 
of an imaginary small boy. Across the years, that boy is still 
vivid and still funny. As storyteller she has outdone herself 
in these “reminiscences” covering the crowded years between 
1912 and 1922. Because she was in that decade reporter, re- 
lief worker and labor organizer, Mrs. Vorse saw much of the 
drama of the period—Europe at war, Central Europe starv- 
ing behind the economic blockade, famine and typhus in the 
Balkans, the new world of Soviet Russia, the great coopera- 
tive movement of pre-fascist Italy, the steel strike in Pitts- 
burgh, “trouble” on the Mesaba Range and among the 
garment workers, the long tragedy of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


New 1936 


| Books 


Walter 


Lippmann 
INTERPRETATIONS 


1933-1935 


A collection of his famous editorial-essays on cur- 
rent events covering the most vital period in 
American history, from Roosevelt’s inauguration 


to late 1935; edited by Allan Nevins. $2.50 


Ogden L. 
Mills 


LIBERALISM FIGHTS ON 


No spokesman for his group enjoys a higher 
standing than does Mr. Mills. Here are his re- 
cent articles and speeches on current problems. 


William 
J. Perlman (ed.) 


THE MOVIES ON TRIAL 


An offspring of the movement for cleaner movies, 

this volume contains the views and opinions of 
: sah 2 

many prominent individuals. $2.50 


William F. 
Russell 


LIBERTY vs. EQUALITY 


One of the most important figures in education 
seeks and finds the answers for most present 
issues in the realm of “a proper education. 


(Feb. 25) $2.00 


Michael 


T. Florinsky pee eh 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


A study of the economic and social policies of 
the totalitarian state; by an eminent historian, 
associate professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. $2.50 


3) 


At all bookstores 


(3) The Macmillan Co., New York 
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Mm WHAT IS THE WAY OUT? 


Here is the Communist answer 


Mr. B ROWDER, Secretary of the Communist Party, 
In this direct 
and straightforward volume he clears up many current 
attitude 
toward the use of force, toward the family, religion, 
the “united 

discusses the 


U. S. A., is its authorized spokesman. 


misconceptions regarding the Communist 


Moreover, Mr. Browder 


and 


issues of the day from the Communist point of view. 


WHAT IS 
MMUNISM? 


By EARL BROWDER 


Secretary, Communist Party, U. S. A. 


front,’ etc. 


compelling political economic 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
VANGUARD, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
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BEST VEARS 


By W. Beran Wolfe, 
The Community Church Mental Hygiene Clinic, N.Y. 


The Right to Love and Be Loved 


This FORTHRIGHT book speaks FRANK- 


M.D., Psychiatrist-Director, 


Partial Contents LY and courageously about the physical, 

; moral and spiritual problems that confront 

An Intimate Book About the mature woman today. It reveals start- 

ARE VO Morals for ling truths about ‘hushed’’ subjects that 
—The ‘Dangerous’ Age 


Scuhastity vs, Promiseulty— are of VITAL IMPORTANCE to a 
SEX. OR “NERVES?” woman’s health and happiness. It teaches 
Sex vs. Saintliness—To Love women the art of STAYING young . . 
or Not to Love?—Your Body: the science of acquiring BEAUTY OF 
Lye or Liability? — The BODY, as well as freedom of spirit. Dr. 
so-Ran Woman—Ro- WwW 

mance: Before and After olfe brings the good news that the years 
— Emotional Shipwrecks — a maturity are A WOMAN’S' BEST 
Body, oe EARS. 

pause — tn these pages a distinguished physician 
UL ASC ae he sae and psychiatrist offers THE FRUIT OF 
Beautiful!—Three | Magicr HIS WIDE EXPERIENCE in the treat- 


ment of nervous troubles and women’s ill- 
nesses. He gives actual case histories of 
over 100 women patients he has helped to 
POISE and LOVELINESS. 


ians: Color. Clothes, and 
Perfume — The Do’s and 
Don’ts of Diet—‘‘Nerves’’ 
20.2 a OURE IFAMIL: 
FRIEND OR ENEMY? 


—The Middle-Aged Wife vs. 
In-Laws, Inc.—The_ Errant 
Husband—Keeping Peace in 
the Family—Marriage or a 
Career?—Women at Play— 
Why Be a_ Neurotic? — 
GROWING UP VS. GROW.- 
ING OLD—Love After 
Noon—Finding Your Niche 
After Forty — TAKING 
YOUR PERSONALITY IN- 
VENTORY — An Open 
Letter to Mary Smith. 


MARY WARE DENNETT, Noted Writer 
on social questions, says: ‘‘The best book, 
dealing with sex, which I have yet read.” 
DR. HARRY ELMER BARNES, Eminent 
Sociologist, says: ‘“‘An important and sub- 
stantial book.” 
TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL 
REVIEW says: 
“The book is an inspiration and a clarion 
call to a fuller life and a higher adventure 
than the middle-aged woman has believed 
possible.”’ 


268 PAGES—PRICE $2.25 POSTPAID 
bes MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED “63a 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., (Dept. 321-S), 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. C- 
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Her talent for languages (she speaks five and can “get 
along” in several more) has helped bring her close to all 
sorts of people in Europe and in industrial America, 

Perhaps because her own three fatherless children were 
never out of her thought, she sees both war and peace in 
terms of what happens to children in the modern world. 
Children throng her chapters. Many of them are youngsters 
well acquainted with grief, cold, pestilence, air raids, terror, 
injustice, “lost” children wandering the highways of Europe, 
staunch’ and hungry children in American strike towns. 
“Indeed,” she writes, “my book is the record of a woman 
who in early life got angry because many children lived 
miserably and died needlessly.” 

Looking back when her book was written, she changed 
the title from “Footnote to History” to “Footnote to Folly.” 
For in spite of the wracking pain and waste of the great 
strikes and the great War, she sees how in our stupidity 

“we still . . . settle our industrial disputes with terror,” how 
“we are rushing headlong into war again.” 

Beutan AMIDON 


Pursuit of Security 


THE CRISIS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, by Lewis Corey. Covici- 
Friede. 379 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
INSURGENT AMERICA, by Alfred M. Bingham. Harper. 253 pp. Price 


$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

EWIS COREY urges that the interests of the middle 

class are on the side of the proletariat, and that the inter- 
est of both lies in moving for socialism. His definition of the 
middle class sets a maximum income limit of $10,000. He 
estimates its numbers at 12,500,000 as compared with 28,- 
500,000 wage earners. He does not include in it farmers, 
whom his pages carry along in a kind of gloss on his pri- 
mary argument. ; 

This argument runs that corporate development has cre- 
ated a condition of collective enterprise which displaces 
independent enterprisers. So the middle class no longer con- 
sists largely of those who use their own capital as their means 
of livelihood, and therefore the class no longer has an eco- 
nomic stake in maintaining capitalism. Existing conditions 
now press it into a community of interest with wage earners. 

Both Corey and Bingham say that production should be 
for use and not for profit. Economic terminology is difficult, 
and a reader must allow a large tolerance in precision. One 
could wish, however, for some more definition. What is 
profit? Is it compensation for the use of capital? Is it some 
return beyond that? Or does the term refer only to a bar- 
gaining and price economy? Neither Corey nor Bingham 
offers a technique for capital creation in a socialized state. 
Under the existing regime the technique is voluntary absten- 
tion from consuming, and a bargaining for part of the social 
benefits from the commitment of wealth to use as capital. 
Classical economists had plenty of difficulty with terms, but 
they did achieve something of definition. One assumes that, 
to those who write and those who read books urging a new 
economic order, the words used have a sufficiently clear 
meaning. Aside from this matter, one can hardly speak too 
highly of Corey’s style. His swelling prologue to the socialist 
theme sweeps the reader along. 

Though Alfred M. Bingham, in Insurgent America, does 
not confine himself to the middle class, he gives it a fair 
part of his attention. He is especially interesting throughout 
in his statistical presentation. In what he considers the mid- 
dle class he does not differ essentially from Corey. And both 
are in substantial agreement about its psychology. They 
agree, too, that it desires security; and that its interest in 
security is not identical with a property interest in wealth 
used in production. Neither appear to have any objection to 
private ownership of accumulated property, as long as the 
wealth is not committed to use in production. Bingham 
points to the building of 26 million automobiles. Corey min- 
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imizes the importance of giving a stake in capitalism of the 
diffusion of ownership through direct security holding in 
present corporate collective enterprise, and indirect owner- 
ship through insurance companies, etc. 

The essential difference between the two books is that 
Insurgent America leads up to specific proposals (in an ap- 
pendix) of transition steps to a new social order of “produc- 
tion for use.” An industrial authority is to acquire desired 
plants on terms of a rental of five percent. “Every worker 
obtaining a job in the industries taken over by the industrial 
authority shall be paid monthly in commonwealth scrip, 
which shall be non-transferable and cancellable at the end of 
the month. This will entitle him to a stated amount of pur- 
chasing power in a cooperative store according to the number 
of his dependents, and according to his ability and responsi- 
bility.” He must consume. Eventually the inner empire of 
the cooperative commonwealth will swallow the whole. 

Both Corey and Bingham consider fascism. Corey sees 
the full Satanic stature from horns to cloven hoof of upper 
bourgeois control. Bingham sees the horns, but not so clearly 
the hoof. Neither considers the Malthusian problem; and ex- 
cept for Bingham’s statement of pay according to the num- 
ber of dependents and according to ability and responsibility 
neither considers the problem of the individual shares in the 
wealth to be produced for use. Hastincs Lyon 


New York City 


Mexicans 


THE MEXICAN IN THE UNITED STATES, by Emory S. Bogardus. 
University of Southern California Press. 126 pp. Price $1.60 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


AN AMERICAN—MEXICAN FRONTIER, by Paul S. Taylor. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 337 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


Eee immigration to the United States has run 
a cycle,” declares Professor Bogardus. During the 
years immediately preceding the depression, it represented 
about one fifth of the total immigration to the United States 
and for the Southwest far exceeded one half. The 1930 cen- 
sus reported that this country had a Mexican population of 
1,423,000. But then came a turn in the tide. The number of 
Mexicans entering the United States dwindled to a mere 
trickle, only 1515 being registered in 1933. More impor- 
tant, 312,000 immigrants, according to Mexican figures, re- 
turned to their patria during the four years 1930-1933. 

Before changing economic conditions cause the current to 
swing northward again, Professor Bogardus suggests the 
wisdom of taking stock on the position of the Mexican im- 
migrant, and his book is an effort in that direction. In a 
series of brief essays, based largely on “life histories, inter- 
view data, psycho-social analyses,” he discusses succinctly 
and somewhat sketchily the immigrant laborer’s commu- 
nity and family life, his economic situation, his health and 
social characteristics. The author questions the justice of past 
policies for dealing with Mexican immigration. Is it right 
for these immigrants, welcomed as “cheap labor” by large 
employers in boom times, to be turned back in periods of 
depression to their communities in Mexico “penniless—a 
burden on those already poor?” An annotated bibliography 
covering more than twenty pages is offered for the student 
who desires to investigate this and related questions more 
thoroughly. 

In An American—Mexican Frontier, Dr. Taylor continues 
his series of scholarly monographs on Mexicans in the 
United States. The present book offers an intensive and 
longitudinal study of culture contacts in Nueces County, 
Tex., lying on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico at Corpus 
Christi Bay. The work treats the relations and conflicts of 
four groups—Indians, European or American whites, Ne- 
groes and Mexicans—carrying the history from the early 
days of land grants, Indian raids and border warfare to the 


active and prospective social worker: 


An event of great importance to every 
THE RECENT PUBLICATION OF 


A pioneer work mapping out the fundamental background 
knowledge which the social worker must have in order to 
deal successfully with the complex facts of human biology, 
the psychological aspects of behavoir, and the social and 
economic environment as they affect social work. Primarily 
intended for teachers, senior-year or graduate students, and 
practicing social workers, but written so far as possible, in a 
nontechnical style that will appeal to the general reader. 657 
pages. List price, $4.00. 
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“When Al Smith goes for his walk 
next summer he might well take it 
in Sweden.”—Lewis GANNETT in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


SWEDEN 


The Middle Way 
By MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


Here is an account of a New Deal that 
worked and is still working. It has pro- 
vided successful cooperatives, excellent 
cheap housing, decent living conditions, 
low utility rates and other amazing benefits. 
It is a system that, perhaps more than any 
other, enables men to produce and dis- 
tribute goods for the general welfare with- 
out any radical departure from the high 
plane of human dignity. “An engrossing 
account. Sweden seems successful in chart- 
ing a course between collectivism and free 
individual enterprise.”—Simeon Strunsky 
in N. Y. Times. Many illuminating oversize 
illustrations. $2.50 


3rd Large Printing. At All Booksellers 


| YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 
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modern period of intensive agriculture and cotton culture. 
Major attention is given to the present-day attitudes of 
American whites and Mexicans toward each other. This 
study of a single relatively small area presents an imposing 
collection of factual data and interview material. Its value 
and significance would have been materially increased, how- 
ever, had it focused more sharply the problem attacked. 

Foreign Policy Association Cuarves A. THoMsoN 


Religions in Transition 


MODERN TRENDS IN WORLD-RELIGIONS, edited by A. Eustace 
Haydon. University of Chicago Press. 255 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HIS volume is a compilation of the work of sixteen au- 

thors, some of whom contribute two chapters each. The 
theme of the book is this: the rapid advance of modern 
science, and the rapid development of social and economic 
problems, have compelled adaptations of various sorts in the 
great world-religions. Christianity has had to adapt its ide- 
ology to the new astronomy, the new politics, the problems 
of internationalism and technology, and so on; but so have 
all the other major religions of the world. It is the task of 
the authors and editor of this volume to trace those adapta- 
tions in some detail. 

The study is carried on under four major headings: 
World-Religions and Modern Scientific Thinking; World- 
Religions and Modern Social Problems; World-Religions and 
Inter-cultural Contacts;'and The Task of Modern Religion. 
Under each of these four headings, each of the major world- 
religions (Islam, Buddhism, Confucianism, Hinduism, 
Judaism, and Christianity) is interpreted by a scholar. 

The volume has rather more unity and point than such 
compilations usually exhibit; for these men got together in 
the summer of 1933 and talked it all over. Their writings 
indicate a unified and definite point of view. One emerges 
from a reading of this volume with the idea that all the 
major religions are making rapid, if somewhat unwilling ad- 
justment to new conditions; that they are following, not 
leading, the parade of ideas and efforts; and that Buddhism 
alone has had little or no adjustment to make, since it was 
never antagonistic to the scientific approach, and in any event 
is above such matters. Cuartes STAFFORD Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Leadership—Practice and Theory 


THE GAY REFORMER, by Mauritz A. Hallgren. Knopf. 328 pp. Price 

- $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

LEADERSHIP OR DOMINATION, by Paul Pigors. Houghton Mifflin. 
354 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Mee HALLGREN has written an informing and 
on the whole acute analysis of the relation of the mind 
of President Roosevelt to the state of American capitalism 
today. As the author is a Marxian his points will completely 
please neither the Republicans who are rabidly anti-adminis- 
tration nor the Democrats who are trying with a wry smile 
to uphold the party. His thesis briefly is that the President 
by virtue of his antecedents and background is concerned 
for the conservation of the best in capitalism yet with a 
strong personal sense of nodlesse oblige: that his reform meas- 
ures, inconsistent with each other as some of them are, really 
look in the direction of bolstering up the present system; 
that critics of the President as socialistic would, if they 
grasped the inwardness of all the facts, realise that the status 
quo has its best friend and protector in Mr. Roosevelt—who 
is, so to say, far more Bismarckian than radical. 

The omitted consideration in this devastating analysis, and 
the factor which makes it less than wholly fair, is that this 
author like the right-wing critics of the President, takes too 
little account of the political, economic and psychological 
problems which he confronted immediately upon his in- 
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auguration. What else could have been done; what would 
anyone else have been able to do given all the circumstances? 
However, in the retrospect of a few years hence, one suspects 
that much of Mr. Hallgren’s penetrating commentary will be 
regarded as more sound than many will esteem it today. 

Professor Pigors’ study comes at a timely juncture. Con- 
fusion is rampant as to which of the modern world’s head- 
line personalities are real leaders and which are dictators or 
“dominators.” This book is a helpful study of the differences 
between the two. Leadership is defined as “a process of mu- 
tual stimulation which, by the successful interplay of rele- 
vant individual differences, controls human energy in the 
pursuit of a common cause.” 

Domination is defined as “a process of control in which 
by the forcible assumption of authority and the accumulation 
of prestige a person (through a hierarchy of functionaries) 
regulates the activities of others for purposes of his own 
choosing.” 

A grasp of the conclusions of this study by political scien- 
tists, by politicians and statesmen, and by editorial writers, 
would aid in a clarification of ideas about which public 
figures are leaders and how public figures can really heighten 
the stature of their leadership. The book is a highly useful 
addition to the meager literature on this subject. 

New York City Orpway TEAD 


On Running Rivers 


DEVELOPING AMERICA’S WATER WAYS, by Marshall E. Dimock. 
Bee of Chicago Press. 123 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
raphe. 


HIS survey of the government-owned Inland Waterways 

Corporation was made by Professor Dimock at the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of War. After reviewing the eco- 
nomics of river transportation, the author makes a number 
of recommendations regarding the organization and business 
methods of the corporation, including the following: 

I. Continuance of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 

2. Abolition of the present Advisory Board, and estab- 
lishment of a real board of directors of about seven 
members, including the Secretary of War and the 
general manager of the corporation. 

3. Separation of the functions of president of the board 
of directors and general manager. 

4. Removal of the operating headquarters (the general 
manager’s office) to some point on the river, prefer- 
ably New Orleans, and retention of a small but suit- 
ably staffed office in Washington. 

5. Reduction of the number of department heads report- 
ing to the chief of operations from seventeen to four, 
these four being the heads of the following func- 
tional departments: finance, engineering, traffic and 
operations. 

6. Coordination of the three operating divisions through 

the appointment of a general operating superin- 

tendent. 

. Reorganization of the traffic divisions by bringing 
them all together under the supervision of a general 
trafic manager. 

The author also makes a number of suggestions for im- 
proving the service and reducing costs; such as, the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary positions, the closing and consolidation 
of offices no longer needed, aggressive measures to regain lost 
business and acquire new business, the discontinuance of a 
separate purchasing department by placing the purchasing 
agent under the direction of the head of the finance depart- 
ment, the elimination of the stores system, and other meas- 
ures by which operating expenses may be made to bear a 
more businesslike relationship to revenues. 

An interesting postcript describes the substantial progress 
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already made in carrying out several of these recommenda- 
tions since submission of the report to the War Department. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago Donatp C, STONE 


The Novels Are Serious 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES, edited 
by Granville Hicks, Michael Gold, Isidor Schneider, Joseph North, Paul 
.Peters and Alan Calmer. International Publishers. 379 pp. Price $2.50. 


IN DUBIOUS BATTLE, by John Steinbeck. Covici-Friede. 349 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

MARCHING! MARCHING! by Clara Weatherwax. John Day. 256 pp. 
Price $1.90. 

A STONE CAME ROLLING, by Fielding Burke. Longmans. 412 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

FROM THE KINGDOM OF NECESSITY, by Isidor Schneider. Put- 


nam. 450 pp. Price $2.50. 


THREE FLIGHTS UP, by Helen 
Price $3. 


THE IRON 
pp. Price $2 


IF I HAVE FOUR APPLES, by Josephine Lawrence. 
Price $2.50. 


Snes HAS A WHIP, by Raymond Holden. Scribner. 
AS the years of depression add up, so do the novels with 
serious themes. Here are nine books representing as 
many publishers, and all of them have to do with ideas of 
the times. The list of able writers of fiction with a left-wing 
slant mounts. To Erskine Caldwell, Robert Cantwell, Jack 
Conroy, John Dos Passos, James Farrell, Michael Gold, 
Albert Halper, Josephine Herbst, Grace Lumpkin, William 
Rollins—all of whom are well represented in an excellent 
first anthology of leftish fiction, drama, poetry, criticism and 
reporting—must now be added, with stars for emphasis, the 
name of John Steinbeck. His story of a strike among the 
fruit tramps of a California valley moves so swiftly and 
economically that the book has the appeal of the hard-boiled 
school of writing. The philosophy and technique of the “red 
agitator,” who stirs up and canalizes the misery of under- 
paid migratory workers and makes them into a formidable 
force, the man who sees every step in class organization, 
whether the strike be won or lost, as progress against social 
injustice, is disclosed with understanding and yet with so 
little special pleading that one does not know if Mr. Stein- 
beck is himself a Communist or an unbiased observer. 

Another book of West Coast labor difficulties falls down 
by comparison, though it was winner in a contest of the 
publisher and The New Masses for a novel on an American 
proletarian theme. Miss Weatherwax knows the loggers and 
lumber mill and factory workers of the Northwest, but her 
story bogs between tale and tract, and although she shows 
promise as a writer of marching prose it is here muddied 
with tricks of punctuation, italization, sentence structure 
and misplaced description. 

Fielding Burke, who already has a reputation as Olive 
Dargan, writes of conflict in a Piedmont mill town. Her 
recent whole-souled conversion to the workers’ cause makes 
her create black-black and white-white characters not worthy 
of the experienced writer. But there is real value in this 
Southern woman’s picture of a Southern community, where 
religious habits complicate economic issues for both employ- 
ers and workers. 

Another writer to move left is Isidor Schneider, whose 
novel is autobiographical, the story of a New York Jewish 
boy’s development from poverty to recognition as a poet and 
writer. In the nineteen-twenties this would have been a con- 
vincing success story. But Mr. Schneider, who has come to 
believe that one must advance into the kingdom of freedom 
not alone but with the masses, will not have it so. Though 
the author labors to be honest almost to the point of over- 
exposure, he seems still too close to the events he describes 
to be able to interpret them. 

Mrs. Woodward’s life too is a success story of the melting 
pot, already told in her book Through Many Windows. This 


Woodward. Dodd, Mead. 260 pp. 


GARDEN, by Simon Blumenfeld. Doubleday, Doran. 310 


Stokes. 314 pp. 
398 pp. Price 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


An Important 
New Publication — 


INTRODUCTORY 
SOCIOLOGY 


By DANIEL HE-KULP, IE A.B. A.M.,: Ph.D. RP. 

Formerly Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University; Sometime Director of the 

Industrial Hospital of the Yangtsepoo Social Center, 
Shanghai, China. 


“The health of any community depends upon the 


physical resources inherited from ancestors, upon 
the immunities, but also upon the social resources 
that are available—food, housing, work, recrea- 
tion, family and social adjustments, fitness of social 
institutions and agencies.” 


In this book the author has discussed these factors 
in an authoritative and interesting manner. It will 
be of interest to anyone who is striving toward 
improved social conditions. 


$2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


i. 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest 
hotels maintaining traditionally high 
standards and homelike atmosphere. 


SINGLE ROOMS 


‘FROM $2.00 Dally 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 


Moderate Restaurant Prices 


Three minutes’ walk to most of the Welfare 
councils, social agencies and schools for social 
research. 


20th Street at Irving Place 


A Knott Hotel 
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The 


GARDEN ROUTE 


OUR the “Garden Route” of 

South Africa, with its 700 miles 
of scenic thrills! This stretch of 
Indian Ocean coastland is a veritable 
showplace of nature, lavishly strewn 
with a gorgeous succession of moun- 
tains and forests, rivers, awesome 


gorges, 
Passes. 


and wonderful 


winding 


N ROUTE 


are Mossel Bay, 
picturesque 


old world town; 
George, with its ancient oaks and 
delightful homes and gardens; the 
Wilderness, utterly contrasting with 
its name and exquisite in its natural 
beauty— 


HEN the 
Waterfall at 
Kaimans Gat, Toov- 
erwaterspoort pass, the 

jewel-like Lagoon, the 
“Heads,” and Coney Glen 
at Knysna—all captivating in their 
loveliness. Through glorious Mon- 
tagu Pass you reach Oudtshoorn, a 
town of rare charm in the ostrich 
country—and nearby are the world- 
famous Cango Caves. 


Plan now to take the glorious 
SOUTH AFRICAN tour, including 
a visit to The Empire Exposition at 
Johannesburg in September, coin- 
ciding with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the “CITY OF GOLD.” 


SouTH AFRICA 


For full information call at or write te THOS. 
COOK & SON-WAGONS.-LITS, INC., 587-GR 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any of the 
other leading tourist and travel agencies through- 
out the world. 


is her recollection of a New York Jewish childhood in the 
eighties and early nineties. “Radical as I am,” she confesses, 
“T can see that as a ‘proletarian writer’ I must be a severe 
disappointment. . . I have to confess that these years of my 
childhood were cheerful and pleasant.” Papa was a cigar 
maker and a Socialist; he loved this country of his adoption 
so much he wanted to make it better. Mama was a tireless 
homemaker who believed that no penny should be spent for 
amusement or nonsense. This is a simple and genuine 
story. 

A New York Jewish radical might, except for names here 
and there, have written The Iron Garden; a young man, 
born and still living in London’s Whitechapel, did. Mr. 
Blumenfeld writes like one who has spent long years per- 
fecting his skill, and has cultured tastes; yet he left school at 
fifteen to work for eight years in a clothing factory and now 
makes his living with a pushcart. He has written, autobio- 
graphically one suspects, of a poor boy’s painful search for 
a way of life. 

The author of one of the fiction successes of 1934, Years 
Are So Long, in her new book takes a lower middle class 
family in depression years. It is family diagnosis as handled 
by that case worker of the middle class, the editor of a 
reader-service department of an American newspaper. Three 
out of five Hoes are working; their combined wages do not 
reach as far as formerly but they refuse to know it. They 
keep on buying and they pile up debts. “The great American 
public school system has turned out at least three generations 
who can’t add,” is Miss Lawrence’s contention. But they 
have learned only too well in the great American public 
school of competitive business to require a house of their 
own, a car, a mechanical refrigerator, washing machine, 
gadgets. How aghast Mrs. Woodward’s Mama would have 
been at their prodigality. So is Miss Lawrence. Her answer 
is thrift. But will business accept that answer? Can it? One 
suspects that Miss Lawrence’s solution is too simple. Per- 
haps we shall all have to go back to school in order to solve 
the Great Hoe Problem. And learn to multiply. 

Another novel about the middle class is Mr. Holden’s— 
the prosperous middle class this time. Had it been written 
in the individualistic twenties it would have received more 
consideration; for the mood of today its proportions are 
wrong. With a strained situation on hand in the steel indus- 
try, the hero, a well-meaning, fairly intelligent man of busi- 
ness, allows himself to be quickly checkmated; with his per- 
sonal domestic situation he contends for most of the book’s 
many pages. Accident brings about all the crises and the 
ending. In so much emphasis on chance one hazards the 
guess that the author himself is bewildered and fumbling 
for a philosophy. 

Frorence Lots Kettoce 


Literary Fellowships 


Tue Houcuton Mirriin Lirerary Fecttowsnies: Encouraged 
by the success of the two Literary Fellowships awarded last 
year, Houghton Mifflin Company are offering two similar 
Fellowships for 1936. These Fellowships, which may be given 
for any book project, fiction or non-fiction, are intended for 
men and women of literary ability and of high intellectual 
and personal qualifications. Each Fellowship will carry an 
award of $1000, entirely in addition to and apart from sub- 
sequent royalties. 

In making applications for an award, evidence must be 
submitted that the candidates are persons of unusual ability 
and of personal integrity. All applications for Fellowships 
must be received by April 1, 1936. Further particulars may 
be secured from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston. 
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Traveler's Notebook 


Roe Paul H. Douglas’s account of his sojourn in 
Italy (page 155.) you realize that fascism has not yet 
destroyed the sunny friendliness of everyday Italians. The 
Italian Tourist Information Service candidly states that 
“Tourist Italy is an entity apart from political Italy.’ That 
the world of art transcends ticklish nationalism is em- 
phasized by the European Art Tour arranged for July and 
early August by the Bureau of University Travel—focussed 
on England, France, Germany, Holland and other European 
countries, the cost ranging from $595 to $795. Like the Bu- 
reau's Student Tours ($545 up), or Scandinavian Tour, a 
definite objective is not allowed to blind travelers to the 
people met along the way. 

Having completed the first volume of his Story of Civili- 
zation, Will Durant is leading a tour “in the wake of 
history” through several cradles of civilization—Egypt, 
Greece, Rome—leaving New York June 27, returning Aug- 
ust 27, at rates under a thousand dollars, which may be 
reduced by briefing your participation to a smaller portion 
of the trip. William M. Barber, Babson Park, Mass., offers 
to provide further information on this Will Durant odyssey. 
Likewise on a tour another writer conducts over the terrain 
of his special interest, Upton Close to the Orient; two 
months from the end of June, $624. 

The eleventh annual Seminar in Mexico under the auspices 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
is limited in size, but the Committee, a non-profit, educa- 
tional institution, continues to arrange trips for individuals 
whose interest in seeing Mexico is more serious and special- 
ized than that of the casual tourist. 

Summer schools abroad are becoming more popular 
every year. This year 163 are listed by the League of Na- 
tions. The Institute of International Education, 2 West 45 
Street, New York, will assist in doubling up a vacation 
with special study—including arrangements for attendance 
at various international conferences and congresses, pro- 
fessional, religious or musical. 

The Japan Mail Line announces a 25 percent reduction 
to all pilgrims to the Eucharistic Congress in Manila in the 
fall. . The Grace Line announces a hookup with Pan 
Artencan Airways for South American visitors, with 
Thomas Cook & Sons in charge of land tour arrange- 
ments. .. . Associate British Railways, Inc., which last 
year introduced a special “land cruise train” for Boy 
Scouts, now rents Camping Coaches which, like private 
railways cars in America, can be parked on railway spurs 
and used as a complete home. 

Fifty minutes from Jerusalem, the Dead Sea has come 
to life as a source of chemicals and fertilizers, a modern 
phenomena worth visiting, according to the American Mail 
Line. . . . In a fluctuating world, all-inclusive tours on a 
dollar basis for American travelers in the Soviet Union have 
remained unchanged for four years, says Intourist. . 
American Express calls attention to the new hotel which 
PWA is building at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. . . . When 
Schiller’s William Tell is performed at Interlaken this sum- 
mer the bells you hear will not be stage props, but attached 
to visible cows high in the mountain pastures; the colorful 
drama, performed by 350 native amateurs, will run from 
July 12 to September 13. . Holland America Line, in- 
ventor of Tourist Third, announces an economical 45 day 
cruise to the North Cape and Russia, sailing June 29. 

Announcing the 3rd International Conference of Social 
Work to be held in London, England, July 12 to 17, the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work states that no official route 
or tour is planned for US delegates. Barbara Whitmore, of 
the Elizabeth Whitmore Travel Service has volunteered some 
suggestions which we shall print next month. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
IN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


helps you get beneath the surface. Through 
long-established connections with Soviet insti- 
tutions and through its own independent repre- 
sentation in Moscow, it enables you to meet 
people . . . affords more than ordinary tourist 
services. Inquiring travelers .. . students, teach- 
ers, and members of the professions . . . are 
invited to consult regarding their plans . . . 
either for group tours or individual arrange- 
ments without obligation or expense. 


Tenth Season 


THE OPEN ROAD 
$372 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
round trip New York 


NEW YORK 
with a month in the 
Soviet Union. 


Other tours up to $900 


Cooperating with 
INTOURIST 


PERSONALIZED 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


All Travel information and arrangements covering Steamships, 
Airways, Cruises, Conducted Tours, Independent Itineraries, Drive- 
Yourself-Cars, Hotels and Pensions—in this country and abroad. 


Suggestions regarding spring and summer holidays designed to cover 
Conferences and special events. 


Let us help you plan your trip in exact accordance with your time 
and budget. 


Accommodations at scheduled tariff rates only 
charge for our services. 


and there is no 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 


One East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-2396 


29th Year—“Travel free from Worry” 


HOLY LAND—EUROPE 


Experienced, personally conducted Tours 


High quality — Low cost 
WICKER TOURS 


ee A_MEXICO 


for those who want to visit 


= VF Z-The Mexico Not in Guide Books 


Richmond, Virginia 


H COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIO 
° Seda LATIN AMERICA ° 
289 Fourth New York_ 
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THE ITALIANS THEMSELVES 
(Continued from page 157) 


inculcated the myth that they were gods; and absolute 
monarchs claimed to be God’s chosen spokesmen and vice- 
roys. In its essence absolutism is therefore necessarily com- 
pletely anti-rationalistic. Fascism necessarily implies the com- 
plete degradation and reversal of that scientific spirit of in- 
quiry into human affairs which has constituted one of the 
chief elements of the progress of the last two centuries. 
Mussolini has learned his lesson well. His agents are busy 
grinding out material to impress the masses with his infalli- 
bility and omniscience. The result is not only disastrous to 
the personality of the people but also to that of Mussolini 
himself. It is almost impossible for any sane man to become 
a modern dictator. It is certainly impossible for him: to re- 
main sane once he has risen to power. No one can resist both 
extreme power and the fumes of infallibility. Dictators there- 
fore end up believing their own fabrications. Then begins 
their end. There is a sentence of Lord Acton’s which bears 
on this point and which is extraordinarily penetrating. “All 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
There is good evidence that Mussolini is now such a megalo- 
maniac as to be largely incapable of recognizing reality. 
Thus he can brook no rival near his throne as can be seen 
from his successive treatment of Rossoni, Federzoni, Grandi 
and Balbo. Nor will he listen to fundamental criticism, as is 
witnessed by the way he stubbornly stabilized the lira at too 
high a figure in 1926, crippling Italy’s export and tourist 
trade, and by the manner in which he has held Italy on gold 
through the present depression to the further injury of pro- 
duction and employment. He has brushed aside the advice 
of the Italian general staff when they have told him how 
costly the conquest of Ethiopia would be even though the 
European countries did not lift a finger to restrain him. 


IV 
Nee that Mussolini has plunged his helpless country 


into the Abyssinian adventure, it gives every promise 
of being not only a crime but a fatal blunder. His defenders 
declare that he can get away with it and that England will 
not only refrain from really checking him but will in the end 
be willing to sell out Abyssinia as Sir Samuel Hoare pro- 
posed if its own claims to the Lake Tsana region and to the 
headwaters of the Blue Nile are definitely obtained. Even 


if England and France, however, do not apply any effective: 


sanctions, the conquest of Abyssinia promises to be costly in 
lives and money. It should not be forgotten that it was the 
war in the Riff against Abd El Krim which ultimately did 
for the Spanish monarchy. Even if a nominal victory is ob- 
tained and Abyssinian territory is annexed, the gains will not 
be worth the cost. It is extremely doubtful whether many 
Italians will be willing to settle anywhere in Ethiopia. The 
feelings of the great mass of the working class towards emi- 
gration to that country were well expressed by a poor peas- 
ant who on being asked whether he would go, replied firmly, 
“Better half a loaf and the shade of Italy than a full loaf 
and the sun of Abyssinia.” The largest estimate which I 
have seen from a responsible source of the number of Italians 
who could be settled in the Abyssinian plateau and moun- 
tains is 200,000. But since even this would absorb only six 
months growth in the population, the conquest of Abyssinia 
cannot be said to offer much of a material outlet to Italy. 
The two sensible methods of providing for the growing 
population of Italy would be birth-control and the breaking 
up of the landed estates. Mussolini is opposed to both. When 
I suggested birth-control to a Fascist economist who had 
been telling me of Italy’s need for expansion, his reply was, 
“You might equally say that we should starve a growing 
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boy of ten in order not to have to buy larger shoes and a 
bigger suit of clothes.” There, in a sentence, is the full cir- 
cularity of Fascist reasoning about population. It is necessary 
to seize territory in order to provide for a rapidly increasing 
population. But it is imperative to have a growing popula- 
tion in order to have both the excuse and the man-power 
for seizing territory! The conquest of more territory and the 
restoration in a modified form of the Roman Empire are the 
main objectives. Population is but an instrument. It is small 
wonder therefore that the distribution of information about 
birth-control has been made a penal offense. 

Nevertheless the birthrate has been steadily falling. In 
1922 when Mussolini took power it was 29 to the thousand; 
today it is only 23. In the two northern provinces of Pied- 
mont and Liguria which adjoin France and which are the 
most prosperous sections of the country, the birthrate is now 
only 13, or very much less than the average for the United 
States. In southern Italy, where the population is the poorest 
and the fecundity the highest, the birthrate is also decreas- 
ing. Thus far the rate of growth of the population has been 
roughly maintained by an almost commensurate reduction 
in the deathrate. But since this is now down to 13 per 1000, 
appreciable further reductions are probably not to be ex- 
pected unless there is a great improvement in the standard 
of living of the people. Since imperialism and Fascism are 
not likely to bring this, the downward drift of the birthrate 
promises to reduce the rate of population growth and in the 
not distant future to lessen the pressure for expansion. 

An immediate way of helping to take care of the increase 
in numbers as well as establishing greater justice and equali- 
ty would be to break up the large estates. Almost half of the 
land is owned by 25,000 families, or less than one-half of 
one percent of the agricultural population. On the other 
hand, there are two million landless agricultural laborers and 
another two million peasants whose holdings do not ex- 
ceed three or four acres per family. Because Mussolini was 
put in power by the big fandlords as well as by the big 
industrialists for the very purpose of protecting them against 
any such possibility, he naturally refuses to carry through 
any agrarian reform which would menace his backers. 


Vv 


be after one studies the history of Fascism it still 
seems something of a mystery that so essentially civil- 
ized and kindly a people as the Italians should have allowed 
such a tyranny to dominate them. The answer, I think, lies 
partly in the fact that the Italians are by nature such political 
cynics that they tend to have little faith in any system of 
government. They allow themselves to be overpowered by 
comparatively small bands of desperate.men who are willing 
to kill in order to attain and hold power. Thus the magnif- 
cent free communes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
permitted themselves to be taken over by the tyrants and 
condottiere of the middle ages and the Renaissance and to 
be subjected to the most shocking cruelties. For over three 
centuries, Italy then let itself be divided up and ruled by 
foreign despots with the Austrians in the north, the Span- 
iards in the south, and the Papal states in the center. Then 
came the scant half century of unification and political’ dem- 
ocracy which was betrayed by the men of property, the army 
and the crown into the hands of Mussolini. Several times in 
the history of Fascism, notably after the murder of Matteotti, 
the regime could have been overthrown had there been a 
sufficient will on the part of even a few thousand strategi- 
cally placed opponents. 

The lesson, I think, is clear that unless we who believe 
in a purified and real democracy have a robust faith for 
which we are willing to die, if need be, then we too are 
likely to be trampled down by determined gangs of brutal 
men who, backed, as in Italy and Germany by privilege and 
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power, will set up a tyranny over the common man and de- 
base the real ideals of America. The future of the coming 
century depends in large part upon whether the more or less 
democratic nations of the world will have the courage to 
check the external aggression of the Fascist states and 
whether the believers in democracy and social reform will 
have the courage to unmask and oppose the Fascist forces 
in their own countries. With resolution, Fascism can be 
faced and beaten, for it does not command the fundamental 
allegiance of those whom it dominates. But it will need cour- 
age and determination to defeat it. 


VI 


N the present emergency it would certainly seem self- 

evident that the least we can do is to adopt the Presi- 
dent’s original proposal for limiting oil exports to the belliger- 
ent countries to their normal peacetime amounts. If we fol- 
low the pre-war policy of selling unlimited quantities to any 
belligerents who buy, which is now being advocated by cer- 
tain reactionary groups in this country, we will prevent the 
League of Nations from opposing any effective sanctions on 
oil and thereby strengthen Fascism. Europe cannot impose 
effective sanctions if we stand ready to sell Italy all the oil 
she wants. If we reduce our sales to even normal proportions, 
we will free the hands of the League to impose sanctions 


and restrain the aggressor, and if we do not it will be more ° 


difficult for them to resist and delay action by the League. 

If Fascist Italy can be checked in its Abyssinian conquest 
by the shutting off of oil, which is the drink of modern 
armies, then the Italian people will, in my judgment, rise 
and overthrow the despots who now rule them. In applying 
this modest principle we will therefore help to free Italy and 
will deter Hitler and the German Nazis from a gigantic 
war in which they hope their allies will be Poland and Japan. 
In addition to checking our own Fascist sympathizers who 
thrive on the conquests of dictatorships abroad, we will be 
doing an enormous favor to a great and genuinely unwar- 
like people—the Italians themselves. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 
(Continued from page 169) 


planned and carried out. Now we are approaching the 
point where the government will have to decide whether 
it can quit. The jobless demand not partial but full fed- 
eral responsibility for work. On the other side solid citizens 
are panicky lest the government provide expensive public 
work. Industry is not putting the unemployed to work. 
Private industry, if it could cooperate, is not prepared to 
relieve the present surplus of labor. Despite recovery we 
still have with us millions of unemployed and underem- 
ployed. Leaders of the unemployed know this well, and 
are becoming expert in telling what they know. Although 
the facts deny the wish, let us assume that the labor mar- 
ket will revive to equal the 1929 level, what about the 
_workers still on the outside? The unemployables will be 
among those left out, but so will the millions of marginal 
workers for whom private employers have no jobs. We 
can very seriously question whether the states and local 
communities will be able to provide public work or relief 
for the marginal unemployed. These people can be usefully 
employed to supply the country with billions of dollars 
worth of goods and service. Industry cannot use all this 
labor. If industry won’t or can’t put the unemployed to 
work, if the states cannot, the federal government will have 
to, and industry will have to pay the bill. There is no way 
of dodging that irreconcilable fact. 
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THE FIGHT FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 148) 


alleged classroom crimes. In testifying for the University, 
President Hutchins pointed out that the institution has 901 
teachers and gives 3492 courses of which 161 deal with social, 
economic and political problems. It is the task of the teachers 
in the latter fields, said President Hutchins, to “discuss im- 
portant problems critically, objectively and scientifically” and 
he added that “in order to guard against the effects of in- 
dividual bias, the University deliberately appoints in the 
same department men of widely different points of view.” 
This testimony was corroborated by the men actually in 
charge of the course chiefly called into question. Professor 
Schuman, assistant professor of political science, did not 
have Charles Walgreen’s niece in his classes. He was quizzed 
specifically on having signed a pamphlet, “Culture and the 
Crisis,’ which appealed for the support of the Communist 
candidate for President in the 1932 election (Schuman testi- 
fied he voted for Roosevelt) and for having addressed the 
Friends of the Soviet Union as an expert on Russian-Amer- 
ican relations. In his testimony Dr. Schuman insisted that 
the use of his name on the pamphlet was unauthorized and 
that the FSU was not a Communist organization but en- 
tirely a cultural enterprise. He said that he was opposed to 
war and fascism and had worked to advance his convic- 
tions. Professor Lovett testified that he had been on the 
Chicago faculty since 1893, that he had never advocated his 
own views in the classroom (he teaches literature), but that 
he had been president of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and vice-president of the League Against War and 
Fascism. He said that he was opposed to violence in all its 
forms, and especially to war: “My son entered the last war, 
and was killed in Belleau Wood. I resolved to help prevent 
such tragedies.” The upshot was that no teaching of sub- 
versive doctrines was discovered and while the final majority 
report recommended that Dr. Lovett be retired (he becomes 
professor emeritus automatically this year), and that Pro- 
fessor Schuman be “censured,” the Trustees took no action 
and the matter thereupon died. 

At the height of the controversy, President Hutchins said 
in an address which was broadcast throughout the country: 

“Anybody who has real familiarity with higher education 
will not hesitate to assert that professors are not engaged 
in subversive teaching. They will also remind the public 
that professors are citizens. They are not disfranchised when 
they take academic posts. They therefore enjoy all the rights 
of free speech, free thought and free opinion that other 
GUOVAING WES o 6 

“In America we have had such confidence in democracy 
that we have been willing to support institutions of higher 
learning in which the truth might be pursued, and when 
found might be communicated to our people. We have not 
been afraid of the truth, or afraid to hope that it might 
emerge from the clash of opinion. The American people 
must decide whether they will longer tolerate the search 
for truth. If they will, the universities will endure and give 
light and leading to the nation. If they will not, then as a 
great political scientist has put it, we can blow out the light 
and fight it out in the dark; for when the voice of reason 
is silenced, the rattle of machine guns begins.” 


Wisconsin 


a Pins University of Chicago is an urban institution, while 
the University of Wisconsin is rural in spite of the 
fact that it is located in the capital city of the state. Never- 
theless they were both put “on the spot” in the same way 
and with, it is heartening to report, similar results. As a 


state university, Wisconsin is necessarily a factor in state 
politics and, while it is undoubtedly in many respects 
unique, it has, I am sure, a wide illustrative value. Known 
far and wide as a liberal institution, it shows ne current dis- 
position to forfeit the title. When early last year the for- 
tunes of state politics resulted in the ordering of a probe 
of subversive activities on the campus, it was recognized 
that, in the larger sense, the proposal was not to be taken 
too seriously. Moreover, the Capital Times clearly exposed 
the animus behind the move in an editorial: 


“This current red business in Wisconsin, false and fraudu- 
lent as it is, is traceable back to the Wisconsin News 
[Hearst], and other reactionary publications and the inter- 
ests they serve. These interests want to defeat income and 
inheritance tax measures. They want to kill legislation in 
behalf of labor and agriculture that gives the common man 
a more just reward and checks his exploitation by the priv- 
ileged few. There you have the real reasons back of the red 
and radical baiting and the erection of a bugaboo of com- 
munism in Wisconsin.” 


What the Times did not make clear was that the move 
was engineered by manipulating political sentiment hostile 
to the La Follette type of liberalism, conservative religious 
sentiment to be found in the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
neighborhoods, and general hostility arising out of what 
seems to be the greater economic security of professors as 
contrasted with Wisconsin dairy farmers. With this back- 
ground of jealousies, prejudice, and blind hostilities, the 
probe was surprisingly haphazard and ill-directed, and the 
total result was precious close to zero. 

The first and most important recommendation must be 
quoted in full to be appreciated: 


“That hereafter the board of regents of the university and 
the boards of other State educational institutions, frown 
upon the activities of all societies not clearly organized as 
American Societies under the Constitution, and any society 
organized with the intent or purpose, in full or in part, to 
change by force or overthrow the Constitution, or the Amer- 
ican Form of Government; that individuals or societies of- 
fering or expounding non-American doctrines be expelled 
from the university or other state educational institution, or 
be refused their facilities.” 


The Wisconsin regents rejected the recommendations with 
these stirring words: 


“The University of Wisconsin, throughout its history, 
has steadfastly preserved on its campus the right of free 
discussion guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion of Wisconsin and the Constitution of the United States. 
We are convinced that this constitutional guaranty of free 
discussion is in the interest of the safety as well as the prog- 
ress of the state. And we unanimously support the president 
of the University and his administrative colleagues in the 
preservation of this constitutional right regardless of the 
criticisms that may be directed against it. We are entirely 
satished that the president of the University has never 
taken an attitude towards the freedom of expression of 
opinion on the campus which is too liberal towards such 
expression. ‘ 

“We reaffirm our belief in the full freedom of expression 
of honest opinion on economic and political matters where 
such expression does not go beyond the bounds of law or 
good morals... . 

“We disagree with some public statements of the personal 
opinions of some members of the faculty. But we cannot 
undertake to prohibit every such expression of opinion that 
we may regard as unsound without setting aside this con- 
stitutional right of free discussion.” 
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J ISCONSIN illustrates a further point: while in most 

of the rows about academic freedom the central 

contention is the allegation that the professors are corrupt- 

ing the students, that they are teaching “communism,” for 

example, some of the most spectacular campus episodes have 
revolved around the suppression of student activities. 

It could be cogently argued that the problem of student 
discipline is not an integral part of academic freedom. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to conceive of a situation in 
which the student body was entirely stifled and the teaching 
force entirely free. But while the freedom of teachers and 
students are closely related, student activities are subjected 
to university regulations, such as those covering the use of 
university rooms tor meetings. The violation of such regu- 
lations leads to discipline which is often impossible to sep- 
arate from suppression of free speech. This is the case with 
the Pittsburgh Liberal Club; also with certain student or- 
ganizations at Chicago which were remoyed from the “ap- 
proved”’ list. 

At Wisconsin it is apparent that constant badgering of 
the University by hostile reactionary interests provoked con- 
servative students to try to “wipe out the Red shame” by 
throwing the leaders of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy into Lake Mendota. It is even alleged that this 
“violence” was encouraged by outside persons; in any event, 
the Hearst press hailed the roughnecks for displaying the 
“spirit of immortal Minute Men.” While such outbursts 
cannot be revoked, the University authorities in this instance 
did a good job of repairing the damage, the strong arm 
squad confessed its error, and the LID group asked that 
its enemies be leniently treated. President Frank called a 
general University convocation. One of the speakers was 
Dean George C. Sellery, a self-characterized conservative, 
who said, “We have belonged to a great university . . . the 
event of two nights ago was the most disgraceful thing 
ever perpetrated at the university.” Another speaker, Dean 
Lloyd K. Garrison of the Law School eloquently argued the 
case for free speech: 

“We cannot safely afford, even in the case of Communists, 
to play fast and loose with the Constitution. We must give 
to every group its day in court. There may, of course, come 
a time when advocacy of forcible revolution will reach such 
proportions as to put in imminent danger the very existence 
of the state. No one would question the right of the state 
at that point to match force with force. But we have not 
approached, even remotely, to that crisis in this country, 
and I hope and believe we never will. 

“.. . if you disregard the Constitution in the case of one 
particular group, the inevitable tendency will be to disregard 
it in the case of every group whose views at the time hap- 
pen to be unconventional and unpopular. Once you justify 
the forcible suppression of communism, the temptation will 
be irresistible to suppress the next most unpopular group 
and the next and the next. From that logic there can be no 
retreat for any of us.” 


Implications 


HE nature of the attacks on academic freedom, internal 
4 and external, is reasonably clear from the accounts 
of recent events at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Wisconsin. 
Frequently one hears the matter discussed in overt terms 
only, the implication being that only when clubbed into 
submission does a professor behave with circumspection. 
This is to forget that but few faculty members ever raise 
the issue by their speaking, writing or activities, that they 
are aggressively supported by but a minority of their fel- 
lows, and that most teachers either have nothing urgent to 
say, or are buried in subjects remote from controversial 
questions. To the average college teacher, academic freedom 
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is an “academic” issue. That this is so exasperates those 
who see the matter in sharper perspective. 

The profession of university teaching is as much a socio- 
economic matter as any other occupation. To forget that it 
has its roots in the economic earth leads to the kind of 
absolute idealism which demands that every professor be a 
Socrates for wisdom, a potential drinker of hemlock in his 
desire to communicate truth. Such martyrs do exist in the 
academic profession; they have put the cup to their lips and 
more will turn up and do so in the future; but by and large 
these are extreme exceptions. Most professors are controlled 
by more mundane considerations. It is important to grasp 
what those considerations are. 

By origin a professor is almost certain to be a member of 
the great middle class; he neither inherits nor marries 
wealth; he has to live on his salary and what he can earn 
by popular writing and lecturing. Observation and inquiry 
both confirm the conclusion that he tends to marry in his 
middle or late twenties, and as a rule he immediately has 
children. Wife and children become hostages to fortune 
which it is difficult in all instances and impossible in most, 
to ignore. Since a professor, especially as he rises in 
academic rank, is usually unable to make any radical shift 
in his method of earning a living, he more and more tends 
to assess his future in strictly academic terms. Everything 
conspires, I am trying to say, to keep the average professor 
within the bounds laid down by the particular academic 
environment he inhabits. 

Nine professors out of ten are conservatives in their social 
views, and they, therefore, give the tone to the university 
community. Outside observers rarely know this and tend to 
judge a university by its more spectacular faculty members. 
Moreover, the whole “set” of university life is in favor of 
specialized interests, which are further cultivated by pro- 
fessional journals, societies, and other devices, including 
shop-talk. While as a group the professors tend to become 
a segregated fraction of the community, the differentiation 
of the professorial function within the group allows the 
growth of hostilities within the academic community. There 
is less fellow feeling among professors than one would, at 
first thought, conclude. Many of them are, therefore, but 
little impressed by the claims of those social scientists who 
demand that their right to study and have opinions about 
issues “over which blows are being exchanged and blood 
is being shed” be supported as a necessary part of academic 
freedom. Except in the case of the younger men, they were 
educated before the social sciences became an integral part 
of the curricula of the universities; and they tend to regard 
those who follow them into “controversial” fields as fools 
if they expect the academic community in general to sup- 
port them under fire. 

Moreover there is division even among the social scien- 
usts. Just as many natural scientists have found themselves 
and their activities thoroughly integrated into the structure 
of modern American business, so many social scientists, 
economists for example, can serve business in ways business 
likes to be served. These men take but the mildest interest 
in the activities of their fellow social scientists who are 
concerned with matters which are not of immediate utility 
to profit makers, or even, like social insurance, promise to 
curtail profits. 

In an attempt to solve some of their difficulties the social 
scientists have tried assembling facts without drawing con- 
clusions from them. To other social scientists this is a barren 
and unsatisfactory procedure, and in their criticism they are 
supported by such authorities as John Dewey and Abraham 
Flexner. Nor are those teachers of the social sciences who 
draw back from any attempt to influence social policy in a 
much better situation. Opposed to them are social scientists 
who feel that mere publication of facts and conclusions is 
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not enough and who seek to bring their findings to the 
attention of those charged with the formulation of govern- 
ment policy. They even on occasion take office themselves. 
Immediately a dispute arises as to when announcement of 
scientific conclusions ceases to be publication of results and 
becomes “propaganda.” If a professor persists in a course of 
conduct not generally accepted in a given academic environ- 
ment, he may find himself without support if he is attacked, 
whereas in another and equally respectable environment he 
would find allies, though perhaps only among his fellow 
social scientists. These several outlooks complicate the whole 
matter of academic freedom. 

There are the further and highly subjective matters of 
good taste and personality. On the campus, apparently, good 
taste is something which all academicians are expected to 
know by instinct, and when one of their number violates 
it, the disposition is to consign him to his fate as obviously 
deficient in mind and morals. Yet what good taste is, other 
than the doing of nothing that will get you into trouble, 
no one can say. The question of personality is equally elu- 
sive. A man’s views are part of his personality, and the 
more emphatic they are, the more emphatic his personality, 
especially in an environment which is hostile to the views. 
Distaste for the views easily becomes distaste for the man, 
and when he gets into trouble, he is alleged to have had an 
“unfortunate” personality, but his views are never directly 
attacked. 


eee far the universities that have traditionally taken a 
liberal line have successfully resisted attacks from 
outside. There has not been as great success in the case of 
liberal teaching groups badgered by reactionary administra- 
tions. Their position is far harder to defend. Victory for 
them waits upon an institutional house-cleaning, as at Pitts- 
burgh. But as long as liberal institutions remain, the cause 
of academic freedom is not lost. The question therefore be- 
comes how long the liberal institutions can hold out. 

To that question no answer can be given that will not be 
disputed by someone. I can only draw one conclusion from 
my inquiries on these three campuses and that is that the 
attacks on liberal professors and institutions will increase 
in volume and temperature over the coming decade, and 
that many college professors agree with me. Those I met 
on my trip who agreed most heartily were the students of 
social trends and portents. Not a few professors of social 
sciences further expressed the opinion that their disciplines 
would be made or broken by the events of the next decade. 
If reaction triumphs, then social science as science will cease 
to grow and, indeed, will become a mere defense of the 
existing order. If reason triumphs, the social scientists may 
yet make those major contributions to social understanding 
toward which they have been working for the last three 
decades. 

From my talks with various professors at the University 
of Chicago, I drew the tentative conclusion that there is a 
strong disposition to rest on last year’s victory over the 
Walgreen-Hearst attack, and not look forward to a more 
lengthy and intelligently directed battle in the future. It is 
assumed that social affairs in the nation will go on in the 
future much as they have in the past, and that President 
Hutchins will retain his present commanding position in 
guiding the university policy on academic freedom. Hitherto 
the University has escaped concerted pressure from the out- 
side. Professor Charles E. Merriam, while talking about 
something else entirely, put his finger on the reason. He 
wrote: 

“Of the economic groupings in Chicago, as in other cities 
in the United States, by far the most effectively organized 
are the business elements. In comparison, the labor organ- 
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izations are relatively feeble, the professional organizations 
ineffective, and of course the middle class is notoriously 
unorganized. When they care to act unitedly, the business 
groups are the real masters of Chicago, but in the main they 
are likely to be indifferent and if interested disunited.” 

What if the social. tide begins to run in the other direc- 
tion? Then the reactionaries in the Chicago business com- 
munity may force the University Board of Trustees to listen 
to them; the lunatic fringe may cease to be a fringe and 
drop the title of lunatic. This is not idle gossip or wild spec- 
ulation. Many of the professors at Chicago, and especially 
those in the social sciences are fearful of a tide of reaction 
of unprecedented proportions during the next few years and 
they usually describe it by the familiar term, fascism. It is 
especially pertinent, therefore, to cite the words of Professor 
Schuman as to the cause of the new attacks on academic 
freedom and the task which professors must undertake to 
meet the emergency: 

“The current criticism of colleges and universities is obvi- 
ously another symptom of the desperate insecurity from 
which contemporary society is suffering. It is another mani- 
festation of the frenzied search for bogeymen and scapegoats 
upon whom blame can be placed for the ills of a disordered 
and maladjusted world. The accusing tongues will not be 
silenced by silence from the academicians nor yet by specific 
answers to specific allegations nor by proof that ‘radicals’ 
constitute but a small percentage of faculties and student 
bodies. Unless American university people can redefine for 
themselves, in a fashion acceptable to the community, the 
social réle of universities, the task of redefinition will be 
performed for them by politicians, demagogues and press 
magnates or by the taxpayers and business men upon whom 
all universities are dependent for moral and financial sup- 
port.” 

At Wisconsin, the stand of the regents is clear and ex- 
plicit enough and defines an attitude which, as long as it is 
continued, insures academic freedom at the University. Yet 
even under such administrative righteousness, the liberal 
faculty members are not complacent, largely because they 
feel themselves ina minority. Both Professor John R. Com- 
mons and Professor E. A. Ross feel that there are difficult 
times ahead as compared with which those of the past will 
seem trifling. It is highly significant that both of these dis- 
tinguished elder statesmen chose the themes of their talks 
before their assembled colleagues in late December from 
this field: Professor Commons warning the American Eco- 
nomic Association that fascism was looming up as an im- 
minent possibility and insisting that it had already arrived 
in certain states and areas; and Professor Ross, speaking 
before Pi Gamma Mu, advocating a campaign by the pro- 
fessors to expose the character of the Hearst press, and 
the malign intent of its present drive against the universities 
and the teachers. His final words to me were, “We shall 
have to fight, and fight like hell!” 

There is a widespread disposition not to take regulation 
and suppression lying down. But the university, like the in- 
dividual, must knuckle under if the state acts. This is what 
has happened in the matter of teachers’ loyalty oaths. Even 
at Harvard with its long tradition of independence, the 
legislators won the day: the oath was taken as prescribed. 
To be sure the circumstances led to a violent reaction on the 
part of the teaching body and the organization of a union. 
The law will be protested, the requirement campaigned 
against, but, as a distinguished trustee said to me, “We 
shall always have to observe the law.” Well established tradi- 
tions of liberalism within institutions may go down before 
that necessity. The conclusion is inevitable that academic 
freedom will only be preserved, not by the action of 
academicians alone, but by the determined efforts of the 
friends of freedom wherever they be found. 
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NEW SCHOOLMAN 
(Continued from page 159) 


the New School’s ground lease in West 23 Street expired. 
The old houses were to be torn down to make way for mod- 
ern apartments. The Board of Trustees suggested a make- 
shift housing arrangement, postponing a building campaign 
until times were better. The director thought otherwise. “I 
was sure we were in for a long depression. I said, “We can 
get money while people are still licking their wounds, but 
not after they stiffen.’ ” 

Of the collaboration between the director of the New 
School and Joseph Urban, the designer of the new building, 
Alvin Johnson has written: 


“T had made up my mind that the building should be in 
the modern style because I did not want a conventional 
building which perpetuated all the architectural anachron- 
isms against which any honest adult educator would be in 
revolt. But I did not like the austerity that characterizes 
most modern architecture. The solution appeared when a 
friend introduced me to Joseph Urban. He quickly grasped 
the meaning of the New School enterprise and agreed en- 
thusiastically to work out the plans of the building, although 
I could offer only the most modest fee and that contingently 
upon finding the money to construct the building. For a 
whole summer I went to his office almost every day to dis- 
cuss the function each part of the building was to subserve. 
It was a wonderful experience. There may have been in the 
world in my lifetime more richly civilized persons than Joe 
Urban, but I never encountered them.” 


Looking back to the storm of artistic controversy that beat 
about the new building, Dr. Johnson remarks, “It made peo- 
ple mad and so they remembered it.” Partly for that reason, 
perhaps, and partly because of better transportation facilities 
the student body doubled in the first year on West 12 Street. 
Today about 3000 students a week come for single classes 
or as enrolled members of a course. 

Some of these students have been with the school from its 
beginning. Many have no clear purpose in view. Others have 
a definite field of intellectual interest in which they are try- 
ing to make themselves more at home, or a talent they seek 
to develop. Some are furthering a vocational ambition— 
teachers taking “alertness courses;” public-welfare and relief 
workers for whom special courses are provided; men and 
women in other occupations trying to acquire “background” 
or to fill gaps in early education in the hope of “getting 
ahead faster.” Many are people who find adventure in intel- 
lectual growth. Most of the student body is in the 25-to-45 
age group; perhaps a third are between 25 and 35. If you 
stand in the lobby outside the curved wall of the main audi- 
torium, watching the crowds flock in and out during the 
busy hours after the working day, you will see that the 
New School is a cross section of polyglot. New York, ex- 
cept for the “selection” of a $15 fee for the usual 15-session 
term. 

Looking back over the development of the New School, 
Dr. Johnson said, “It has always been part of my theory 
that when you come to this lay education (call it adult edu- 
cation if you want to—I don’t like the term very well) you 
need a strong infusion of international interests. You expect 
the intelligent adult to be interested in the world as a whole. 
But it was my sad experience through the years that it is 
hard to build up courses which have an international out- 
look but avoid propaganda. People on any side of an inter- 
national question are apt to be highly specialized.” 

Further, the conviction grew upon Dr. Johnson and those 
associated with him in the New School enterprise that, with- 
out losing its “lay” quality, adult education should provide 
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opportunity for serious, sustained work to those who want 
it. From these convictions, and what Alvin Johnson calls 
“a by-product of my time,” the University in Exile took 
form. The by-product is the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, one of the notable achievements of American 
scholarship in its field, of which he was the associate editor. 
In the seven years required for this task, Dr. Johnson came 
in contact with German authorities who were doing truly 
creative work in the social sciences. The first Nazi proscrip- 
tions contained many of these distinguished names. To the 
editor of the Encyclopaedia, “They had never been either 
Jews or Gentiles, just great people.” 

The first effort on behalf of these scholars was to try to 
persuade American institutions to give them regular faculty 
appointments. Largely because higher education in this 
country was under the pressure of the hard times, the re- 
sults were discouraging. Then Dr. Johnson put forward the 
idea of bringing over groups of German scholars, each 
group organized as a faculty of pure science, philosophy, 
literature or social science, established in different institutions 
under federal charter. But no campus was willing to under- 
take so novel an enterprise. The New School itself finally 
secured funds to organize one “faculty in exile” for the ex- 
perimental two-year period just concluded. The director in- 
vited a list of noted social scientists to cross the sea and to 
become part of a thing which had never existed. He finally 
found it necessary to go to Europe to extend his invitation in 
person, and back it with argument and persuasion. From the 
beginning the German and Italian scholars (the Germans 
greatly in the majority) have functioned as an independent 
faculty, electing their own dean and publishing their own 
quarterly. Alvin Johnson frequently meets with them as 
“American observer” and sometimes feels that at the New 
School as at Geneva “the American observer has more in- 


fluence than is really coming to him.” 
Ae graduate faculty offers both “lay education” and 
courses leading to a master’s or doctor's degree in social 
science, conferred by the University of the State of New York 
on the recommendation of the University in Exile. At pres- 
ent the faculty includes sixteen Germans and two Italians, 
men and women of international reputation as scholars, 
public servants, teachers, writers. At the anniversary dinner, 
Dr. Johnson voiced astonishment that “any country should 
be so mad as to expel so valuable an intellectual resource 
for the benefit of another nation.” 

Though the New School is the center of Alvin Johnson’s 
work it has always been but one of many interests. If you 
ask him what he would like best to do, he will tell you, “Go 
out to my house at Nyack and write.” The house is large and 
rambling, with several acres of land that slopes to the Hud- 
son River. Dr. Johnson says, “This home has been my castle 
as few homes are in the modern world.” 

His seven children have had no contact with formal edu- 
cation until college. When the older children were small, their 
mother undertook to teach them because the life of a peripa- 
tetic professor made kindergartens unsatisfactory. The plan 
worked so well that it was extended to cover elementary 
and then highschool. Dr. Johnson holds that “In a home 
with many children it is possible to give a child a far richer 
educational fare than a school can give, provided the mother 
is a natural teacher with the energy to master the content 
and method of the several branches of instruction.” Five of 
the seven have now entered college, four have graduated. 

But although he has not retired, Dr. Johnson has written 
voluminously—an Introduction to Economics, articles for 
lay magazines and learned journals, for the International 
Encyclopaedia, which he helped edit, for the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences. His first novel, Spring Storm, will be 
published this month. For years he carried around the plan 
for a trilogy showing the growth of a country youth from 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 


AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


ae tes ._ CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 


North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and _ universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities ; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president ; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4, 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
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National Conference 


CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 

ORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
Country. 
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Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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adolescence to manhood. In odd times over two years this 
first section was finally written. 

The next two volumes may have to wait. Dr. Johnson is 
maturing a plan for a colony of German refugees on newly 
cleared pine lands in North Carolina. “I’m banking on the 
fact,” he explains, “that down to 400 A.D. the Jew was an 
artisan and a gardener.” And, for odd moments, he is the 
newly elected president of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, editor of the American Journal of Adult Education, 
member of the board of editors of Social Research and The 
American Scholar, member of the advisory council of the 
Yale Review, and The Nation. 

At sixty-one, Alvin Johnson takes work and play with 
equal enthusiasm. He has kept the strength and energy of 
a Norse inheritance and a pioneer youth. The range and 
volume of his work are amazing. Through twelve-hour of- 
fice days he is called on for unending advice and decision in 
mahy areas of learning and of human relations; he carries a 


part in a dozen complex undertakings, the detail of adminis- 
trative and editorial responsibilities in addition to the 
school. He works with deceptive quietness, matching his 
slow quiet speech. His recreation is often reading (in Greek, 
Latin, German, Danish, Italian, Swedish or English); an 
all-day walk in the country; a visit to a reclamation project 
as economic adviser; long hours of friendly talk, and his 
friends treasure his notable gifts as raconteur even above 
his scholarship and public service. No one who knows him 
doubts that Dr. Johnson would relish a retreat to his “castle” 
and time to write there six months a year. (“You can finish 
a book in six months,” he says wistfully.) But in the broad- 
windowed school in West 12 Street, curriculum and teaching 
must keep pace with the needs and enthusiasms of the com- 
munity; and he has set his strong hand to the task of mak- 
ing the University in Exile a permanent American institu- 
tion—secure in financial support and in freedom to study, 
to discover and to teach. 
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SOUTHERN FARM TENANCY 


(Continued from page 153) 


The ideal, of course, is to transform the present tenants 
and sharecroppers into independent land owners. “A sturdy 
peasantry” is a phrase full of meaning where small farms are 
independently owned by the majority of the population. Yet 
it is clear that mere ownership will not transform overnight 
the habits and the competence of the great mass of farm 
workers who for generations have grown up in the de- 
pendence and shiftlessness inherent in the share tenant sys- 
tem. Provision must be made for supervision and guidance 
of these farm workers, even if they come into ownership of 
their own land. Furthermore some means of financing not 
only the purchase of the land but the necessary machinery, 
seed, and fertilizer. must also be provided. And some form 
of farmers’ cooperatives is needed both for efficient produc- 
tion and successful marketing. 

It is evident that only government funds and government 
direction can supply the needed reorganization. The press- 
ing needs of the millions of tenants whose lives have always 
been barren and precarious and who now are in danger of 
being dispossessed from even the poor living they formerly 
had can be met only by some new distribution of farm own- 
ership. On page 153 are outlined the suggestions which have 
been advanced almost unanimously by students of farm prob- 
lems, southern statesmen and government officials. 


ae Re-Homesteading Project is intended to establish in 
farm ownership a huge number of families heretofore 
excluded from ownership and now being cut off even from 
tenancy or crop-sharing arrangements. To this end the pro- 
visions and stipulations must be few and simple. 

The benefits are almost self-evident. First, hundreds of 
thousands of families will have a little land of their own. 
The effect of land ownership is striking and immediate in 
creating self-respect and stability. Second, the chief interest 
of a small farm owner is to raise food and supplies for his 
own use. A well-rounded diet and resulting improvements 
in health wiil come quickly if farm families are raising meat 
and vegetables and producing milk and eggs for their own 
tables. 

Furthermore, many new cash crops can be developed: 
grapes, fruits, truck and dairy produce for nearby cities, 
livestock, and other new crops. A great variety of salable 
.farm produce, needed in the South and throughout the coun- 
try, can supplement cotton as a means of income. 

Fortunately, these proposals are not entirely in the state 
of mere pious hopes. Through the federal and state relief 
administrations farm distribution, in general accord with the 
plans outlined above, has already proceeded to some extent 
in several of the cotton states. Through the large appropria- 
tion for public works voted by Congress in the spring of 
1935, additional sums are made available for rural rehabili- 
tation and resettlement. This makes possible expansion of 
the project for small farm ownership, and provides through 
work relief for the building and repair of homes and barns, 
of schools and other community centers. Congress has be- 
fore it a bill which has already passed the Senate, which au- 
thorizes an issue of bonds to finance individual farm pur- 
chases on a wide scale. It looks very much as though, by 
these and other means, broad and effective measures may be 
taken to mitigate the tenancy evil and to rehabilitate great 
numbers of the population as self-supporting and self-respect- 
ing farmers. 

It is of course not to be supposed that this scheme of land 
distribution, even if carried out wisely and on a wide scale, 
will solve all the problems of the rural South. There remain 
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such severe ills as large stretches of worn-out soil; the long 
tradition of concentration on the single cash crop, cotton, 
which the new farmers will find it hard to break away 
from; the vicious and enervating prejudice between the races 
which beclouds issues and makes almost impossible any 
concerted program of recovery and progress; and the tradi- 
tions of dependence and the general shiftlessness and incom- 
petence of the workers, both white and colored, who make 
up the large marginal farm population. But organization of 
the farm system is basic to reform in other matters. A 
group of independent farmers working together under com- 
petent leadership can begin to plan decent lives as well as 
a self-sustaining economy. 


STERILIZATION AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


(Continued from page 163) 


might be argued that they are unfit to rear them. 

The execution of our human sterilization laws reveals 
that about twice as many operations have been performed 
on the mentally diseased as on the feeble-minded. Yet 
eugenicists would agree that feeble-mindedness is more 
conclusively hereditary than mental disease. If protection of 
our national stock is the goal, the number of operations on 
the feeble-minded should have been the greater. 

It is surprising that many of our sterilization laws apply 
to persons in institutions and that so many sterilized persons 
are still in institutions. There is no reason for the steriliza- 
tion of people under custody unless or until they are to be 
released. Only California, South Dakota, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia and Maine have statutes which provide for the 
sterilization of inmates who are about to be paroled or dis- 
charged. The real risk to society comes from the dan- 
gerous people who are at liberty. The laws of Delaware, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont and Indiana make pro- 
vision for the sterilization of various classes of individuals 
in the general population. Measures of this sort raise dif- 
ficult but not insurmountable problems. Agencies might 
be created throughout the states, as in Germany, to bring 
these unfortunate individuals before appropriate adminis- 
trative boards for a determination of their status. 

It seems clear that neither the categorical critics nor un- 
equivocal advocates of selective sterilization are genuinely 
scientific. While the insufficiency of our present knowledge 
of the nature of heredity, i-e., the transmission of some de- 
fects and diseases by apparently normal parent-carriers, 
would make it impossible to wipe out certain ailments in 
which sterilization is urged, it undoubtedly is possible to 
lessen to some extent their incidence in our society. At the 
same time, such measures doubtless do avert a burden to 
society and to individuals by preventing the birth of children 
whose parents are unfit to care for them and in many cases 
do not want them. 

Those who object to sterilization as such on the score of 
human liberty, morality and religion must reckon with soci- 
ety’s claims and the rights of children who might be born 
into misfortune which neither science nor social measures 
could rectify. Evidence from the experience in California 
fails to bear out the claim that sterilization promotes pro- 
miscuity and the spread of venereal diseases. If we are to 
adopt sterilization of certain unfortunate groups as a social 
policy—to use the laws actually on our statute books—we 
must frankly admit the known scientific limitations and 
possibilities of such measures and proceed with scrupulous 
regard for our knowledge and our ignorance, for the in- 
dividuals concerned, and for our present and future society. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced man or woman to direct recreation- 
al, educational, and group work in large 
settlement. Also, a girls and womens club 
director. Jewish preferred. 7341 Survey. 


DIRECTOR for boys camp sponsored by Jewish 
child guidance agency. Familiarity with 
mental hygiene and child guidance pro- 
eedures and practical camp experience are 
essential. Write fully, stating details. 7342 
SuRVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 

anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 

. personal problems, a retired physician offers 

friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


SYMPHONIC RECORDS 


MUSIC LOVERS—100,000 of the finest records 


Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. 
Mail Orders. Catalogue. THE GRAMO- 


PHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E. 48th St. N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS of all descriptions 
respectfully solicited by New York Publisher. 
Free, prompt consideration. FORTUNY’S, 
21 West 31st Street, New York City. 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 
research facilities and experience. Author's 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


A Printer Is Known by the Customers 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Jou Lopuul ee 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than ortginals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


PeGEEPS 


OR sixteen years the Moak Printing Company has 
done a steadily growing business with some of the 
leading Social Agencies, Religious, Literary and 
Dramatic Organizations in New York. 


It prints their appeals, monthly bulletins, annual re- 
ports, letterheads, and other office forms. For their 
executives, it prints personal cards and book plates. 


Regular Customers 


American Association for Labor 
Legislation 


Board of National Missions 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services 
City Housing Corporation 
Commonwealth Fund 
Children’s Theatre Company 
Family Welfare Association 
Greenwich House 

Labor Temple 


Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau 


National Child Labor 
Committee 


New Republic, Inc. 


New School for Social 
Research 


Survey Associates 


Quality, as we practice it, includes the use of type 
to suit illustrations and paper, the right margins, 
proper make ready, so that the ink is not gray on 
some parts and filled-in on others. 


Service includes advice as to the format: a size that 
will cut economically from stock sheets of paper; 
that will fit standard-size envelopes; that will not 
prove overweight and run up your postage cost. 
Above all—service means delivery of the job on 
time. The Moak Printing Company plans to deliver 
jobs ahead of time. 


Whether the quantity is 100 cards or 500,000 
illustrated announcements of a series of conferences, 
we give full measure of Quality and Service. 


Ask the Customers We KEEP 


MOAK PRINTING COMPANY inc 


118 WEST 22 STREET 


Telephone CHelsea 3-8237 


NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIREGTORS: 


SGH O'OES#WAIN D’- COLEEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Among the courses to be given in the Summer Quarter 
are the following: 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE Jane Hoey 


A discussion of grants in aid to states by the Social 
Security Board. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Glenn A. Bowers 


This course will deal with the principles of unemploy- 
ment insurance—its organization in New York State; 
provisions for such insurance in the Social Security Bill. 


SUPERVISORY PRACTICE 


Fern Lowry 


This course is adapted to the interest of students who 
have had substantial experience in supervision. Discussion 
centers about the objectives, methods and content of 
supervision with emphasis on the development of a 
philosophy of supervision. 


For special summer catalogue 
write the Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


‘TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


I Plan A. The course leading to the Master’s degree con- 
sists of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected social 
agencies in various cities. This course is designed for 
those who have had little or no previous experience in 
social work. 


II Plan B. Applicants who have at least one year’s experi- 
ence in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and the 
first winter session, and receive the Master’s degree 
upon the completion of the requirements of two summer 
sessions and one winter session of supervised case work. 


III Plan C. A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. A special course in case 
work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. 


IV Plan D. An advanced course of training in the super- 
vision and teaching of social case work is to be con- 
ducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate 
Director of the School, and staff. Graduates of schools 
of social work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two sum- 
mer sessions at Smith College and, in consultation with 
the School, a winter of supervision and teaching during 
which the student may hold a paid position in a social 
agency. 


The School is obliged to limit the number 
of students entering Plan A and Plan B. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
December, 1935 


Current Practices in Intake and Service in Family 
Welfare Organizations 


$2 per year (four issues) . Seventy-five cents per copy 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Massachusetts 


Northampton 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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THE MORGANSTERN 


FREE 
BUYING SERVICE 


A professional buying service FREE of charge, catering EXCLUSIVELY to 


PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS. 


We cordially invite you to test our service by sending us a statement of your 


merchandise requirements. 


OUR quotations will SURPRISE you!!! 


This will in no way obligate you. 


Write or phone MR. MORGANSTERN, who will be glad to call on you 


personally. 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, and LABOR 


1261 Broadway 


a THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Announces that it will hold its next 
Summer Session in 1937 from June 


28 to July 16. The Session will be 


addressed primarily to social workers 


of experience and training. 


311 South Juniper Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tel. MUtray Hill 4-9448 


SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION 


offers opportunities for constructive lead- 
ership in public and private effort for 
adjusting individuals and groups, and for 
modifying community organization toward 
that end. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 


and skills. 


For information about require- 
ments for admussion, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


The ie For 
Graduate = | \ Jewish 
School 4 Social Work 
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71 West 47th Street, New York City 
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for your fibany ie a book ieee the record indicates— 


a} 


has been more widely enjoyed by discriminating readers tha 1 
any book of fiction published within the past ten years—] 


€ LS Ze 
a trilogy that has been translated into fourteen languages and won for) 


its author the coveted Nobel Prize for Literature. It is .. . ) 


RKRISGIN LAVRANSDAGGER 


BY SIGRID UNDSET 


The three famous novels, 


price originally $9.00, in a beautiful one volume 
edition ; 


1100 pages; thin but opaque paper. Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. 


past decade. 


E are likely to forget that there 
} were women and children 
among the Vikings, not merely 
| long-moustached warriors. This 
book is the story of how 
they lived and thought; here they are in 
their homes as well as upon the seas— 
barbarians becoming Christians; and 
here is a winsome child amongst them, 
such as you might delight in and be 
proud of as her knightly father was of 
little Kristin, This is how she grew up 
and loved madly and sinned, and broke 
her father’s heart, though he would not 
say so; and how she quarreled- with and 
loved again her charming, irresponsible 
husband, and how she bore many children 
to him and what happened to them. 
“The book inspires one in its spacious- 
ness, its spirituality, and its warm human 
details with the same feeling as a Gothic 


During the ten years of its existence, the Book-of-the-Month Club has sent out to its sub- 
scribers 159 different books as books-of-the-month and book-dividends. Judging solely by the 
record of continuing sales to the Club’s subscribers, Kristin Lavransdatter tops the list of all 
books during the ten-year period. Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers unquestionably rep- 
resent, both socially and geographically, an ideal cross- 
readers of the United States. Accordingly, it seems fair to conclude, this remarkable trilogy has 
been more deeply enjoyed by the real booklovers of the nation than any novel published in the 


section of the more discriminating book- 


cathedral does. The folk-ways of the time, 
all the minutiae of that olden life, are 
here as inextricable background to a story 
that is as modern and as ancient as the 
passions of humankind. Crowds of people 
move through its pages. Things happen 
in large unhampered fashion, as they do 
in life. Again and again Chance strikes 
like lightning in the book—and as impas- 
sively. Moreover, one gets a sense of the 
inexorable creep of Time that few novel- 
ists nowadays seem able to convey. People 
grow old and die in this book; little girls 
become harried mothers, puling infants 
become brawling warriors. Years pass, 
long years, and do their work. This is a 
book, in short, that leaves vou rich in 
memories, as Time itself does. That, 
surely, is the supreme test of a work of 
fiction.” —HARRY SCHERMAN, in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 
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T HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it 

in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this great novel will immediately be put aside in your 
name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. In 
the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 853 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 


of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. 


Name,...... 
Address 


State 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 


— 
= Avisualization of Kristin Lavransdatter, by NicholasF. Riley. 


It was in JV ‘tking ships like these, with flaring colored sails 
and warriors’ shields in serried rows at the side, that Kris- 
tin’s lover and husband, Erlend, spent many of his wild years. 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A reac COPY OF THIS BOOK... 


how. the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; or does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which close to $1,000,000 worth every 
year have been distributed among members. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER being reserved for 
you will at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 


